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The “RIGHT” Word 


How often we have puzzled over that “right 





word, finally accepting one “‘that will do.” Let 
ROGET’S supply that elusive word or phrase 


7... 1) Roget's Thesaurus 
ROGETS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 


THESAURUS The Writer’s Most 
OF 
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Essential Book 


ENGLISH WORDS we necessary to effective style 


and des« ription than even a dic- 
PH tionary. No writer should be without 
a RASES its valuable help no writer will be, 
=— ——— ° ray ° 
ar» once he Ol she has used if The dic- 
| tionary supplies the meaning of a 
known word: the thesaurus supplies the 

PI 

word for the meaning — for all the end- 


Le F ¢ ' . . 
—____ |} less shades of meaning, often so difficult 


of expression without this reference. 




















Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 


pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. Suppose that in our story we w rite, 


‘His meaning was cleat We stop. 
The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word ‘“‘clear.”” There we find “intelligible, 


lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, 
striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.’’ See what a field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
this manner. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order Send me by return mail or I of 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
Name 
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Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. 
vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. 


The Service Bureau for Writers 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Editing, Re- 
All Manuscripts read and advised 


upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 
Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 
Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision, 





October 10, 1924. that 


My Dear Mr. Reeve: 


Sell 





much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

A. C., Salem, Mass. 


read, analyze, 


kets for 


merit 











Manuscript 


You may like to For twenty years Mr. James Knapp I have just sold my 
know that I landed Reeve has been helping writers to per- pin > OY “a that you 
h a aor fect and make salable their work. one of the magazines 
where, except for your 
suggestion, I would Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had you suggested. Never 
not have thought of “shown him the way.” He was the say die, is surely the 
=e pets i motto for any writer 
submitting fiction. founder and former editor of “The I tried this etory on 
Please understand : ” : : 7. 
Editor. In his earlier days he was twenty-four magazines 
bh I feel I h 
that ec ave —had two critics criti 


world travel writer for many periodicals; 
editor of a newspaper, 
magazines. He knows what editors want. 

The Service Bureau for Writers will 
give full letter of con- 
structive criticism, 


and suggest mar- was entirely due to 

. “ your splendid criti- 

your particular manuscript. cism that I finally sold 
the story. 


Or, will revise, correct, and put your 
work into the best possible shape to 
consideration. 
ticulars will be sent on request. 





October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 








cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion, 
and landed it. 

thought you would like 
to know this, for it 


and various 


Very sincerely yours, 


Rates and par- Johnstown, Pa. 

















TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of afi 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
how to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
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HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY. Migs step 
from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story Writing; How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 


Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. 


ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS.—A collection of original 
letters from the editors of thirty-three well-known 
publications. Price 25c. 


FOR WRITERS 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with illustrations. (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS. A 
further development of the principles set forth in “The 
36 Dramatic ituations.” Of incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti, (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells i. 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification, Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded, Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
—. method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 
rice 70c. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 
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for all writers. 


of book. Price $2.50. 


A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
Manuscripts.” The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts— 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer’s problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work, If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM. 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 
Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 
follows: 





1000 words or less..... CEcaonew joswe $1.00 
BODO GO. B00 WI. 6:0:0-00:0:s0n00e secs 2.00 
2000 to 3000 words........... soaeeee 3.00 
3000 to 4000 words. -+ 4.00 
4000 to 5000 words. 5.00 


Sixty cents for each editions! 1000 words heswens 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents. per line. 


Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies. 








NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly. secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


“T like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Will You Give $5 for $100? 


F COURSE, every student of the “IDEAL” COURSE in Short Story Writing or 
News Writing is not going to sell his or her first manuscript for $100, the very 
first time mailed; but we claim that if you have been stumbling along in a rut, 

making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, submitting manuscripts to editors and 
publishers without a thorough knowledge of how it should be done—that the “IDEAL” 
Course will set you right. Your chance for receiving a check for $50, $100—or $500— 
will be doubled when you have once learned the fundamentals of successful writing. 


A Genuine $7 Value for $5 


The regular price of an “Ideal” Course is $5.00. The regular price of a year’s 
subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00. But for prompt acceptance you 
may have your choice of any one of the two “Ideal” Courses described below, 
together with a full year’s subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST—both for $5.00. 
If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be extended for one year from 












present date of expiration. 






A review below, of the lesson-heads contained in these “Ideal” Courses will 
convince you that they are thorough, and will take you from the “primary grade” to 







the “university diploma.” 






“IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 












_—_ ow MAIL COUPON TODAY .— - — ~ —— —.- 
“IDEAL” COURSE IN j 
NEWS-WRITING AND | THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
CORRESPONDENCE | 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A Promising Field. | I enclose $5.00 (P. O. Order or persona! check) for which send 
What News Is. | to me by return mail, postpaid, THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN 
News Sources, 
RN i i. ciscubununtuuotmiasiion. ueadcaplccasiens Se bacanain } 
How to Get the Story to | Also enter my subscription for one year to THE WRITER’S | 
the Paper. extend 
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Expressions to Avoid. I 
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Stories of Success 


that mean something to YOU! 


EUGENE CUNNINGHAM 


Author of Numerous Short-Stories and 
Travel Articles 


During the War Mr. Cunningham served in the United 
States Navy aboard the U. S. S. New Orleans. In 1920 
he traveled through the interior of Central America, 
which resulted in his illustrated serial in Wide World, 
“Through Central America on Horseback.” He is the 
author of many stories in Argosy-All-Story, Green 
Book, Sunset, Adventure, Wide World, etc. ‘The 
Regulation Guy”’, a book of Short-Stories, is in publica- 
tion (Cornhill), and also “‘Gypsying Through Central 
America,” an illustrated book of travel (T. Fisher Unwin). 
Having completed several novelettes, to appear shortly, 
Mr. Cunningham is finishing a book-length novel of 
Central American life. 


“To the ambitious beginner at writing, 1 can tes- 
tify that Dr. Esenwein spells Opportunity, no less. 
Hie course in story-writing strikes straight and 
cleanly into the heart of the Maze. By easy, natural 
steps the novice is led from a state of absolute ig- 
norance of technique through the various stages 
of the art, until he stands at last possessed of a 
thorough grounding in all the principles af fiction- 
writing, with achievement of a short-story artisti- 
cally acceptable. And the manner of his teaching 
bulks as large as the matter. His kindly, shrewd 
oriticisms were, and are, invaluable to me.”’ 


ee 


Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work because 
they are taught to do so. One student has reported 
sales of $600 in one week; another has recently won a 
$2000 prize; others have sold their first stories. News 
of this sort comes in every day. 


READ THIS BOOKLET 
Free for the Asking 


Eugene Cunningham and 28 
other authors show how Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein helped them to succeed. 
They recommend Dr. Esenwein’s 


40-lesson course in Story-writing. 


Dr. Esenwein’s course solves all 
the problems of fiction-making be- 
cause it deals conclusively with all 
the elements that make up a story, 
whether long or short. Dr. Esen- 
wein is a real teacher; his course 
the introduction to a profession. 


Tell us what kind of work you 
are interested in. Story-writing, 
novel-writing, magazine or news- 
paper writing, verse-writing, and 
all the literary branches are taught. 


iuleetastententontentententeretestetetententetats 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without charge or ob- 
ligation your booklet 


“29 Stories of Success” 


I am interested in 
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A Chance to get One 
of these Books 
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“AUTHOR'S 
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OU may have, absolutely free, a copy of either of the two books pictured above. 

One, “THE AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK,” covers every phase 
of successful authorship. It contains one hundred and sixty-five questions and answers on 
essential things every author should know, all answered clearly and concisely. 

“LETTERS FROM EDITORS” is a bound specimen set of reproductions from inspira- 
tional letters about wanted material, received direct from the editors of well-known magazines. 

All you need to do is to fill in below the names and addresses of ten persons interested 
in some phase of writing, stating whether the interest lies in newspaper work, poetry writing, 
song writing, photoplay writing, etc. Then send them to us, and either of these books 
is yours. 








MAIL THIS BLANK TODAY 


Name Address Interest 
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[_] LETTERS FROM EDITORS. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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An Evening With Morley Roberts 


By E. L. CHICANOT 


I had just arrived at Wapta Camp in the 
Canadian Rockies and was sitting upon the 
veranda looking over across lovely Lake 
Wapta towards snow-capped Cathedral 
Mountain, when I noticed a fisherman toil- 
ing up the slope with his rod in hand and 
creel over his shoulder. He was plainly an 
old man, gaunt but wiry. He was attired in 
an old shooting jacket, khaki drill riding 
pants, very badly-frayed puttees, which 
were shockingly rolled, and a soft, wide- 
brimmed hat long past its first youth. 

But as he came closer the attire was for- 
gotten as the features arrested attention 
and held it with a baffling sense of famil- 
iarity. The face was thin, delicate, almost 
emaciated, with a rough, tanned skin. Eyes, 
deeply set in the forehead beneath shaggy 
brows, were brown and piercing, and had a 
hint of kindliness about them, but their 
predominating expression appeared to be 
one of tiredness. A fierce, bushy mous- 
tache seemed somehow an incongruity, and 
suddenly, in a flash, it came over me why. 
Without that hirsute adornment the re- 
semblance to Joseph Conrad was striking. 

He came slowly up. the steps, and Miss 
D , the camp hostess, cried out, “Where 
are the fish?” 

“Still in the lake,” came the reply, with 
a smile eloquent of a perfect day’s solitude 
upon the lake, and in a tone of voice which, 





while strong, seemed to confirm that sugges- 
tion of tiredness. 

Miss D must have noted my interest, 
for she called me over and introduced me. 
So I met Morley Roberts, author of some 
twenty novels and three hundred and fifty 
short stories, many of which have appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post; an English- 
man for whose work both Canada and the 
United States might lay some claim as hav- 
ing imparted training and furnished ma- 
terial. 

Mr. Roberts, I found, was traveling with 
Miss Hamlyn, his stepdaughter and insepar- 
able companion and amanuensis, through 
Western Canada to gather material for a 
work to be entitled “Forty Years Later.” 
He had, I discovered immediately, a ‘pro- 
found distaste for hotels, particularly for 
those which had sprung up in places he had 
known as pieces of lovely wilderness, and 
was moving from bungalow camp to bunga- 
low camp, finding in them the nearest ap- 
proximation of the frontier conditions he 
had known. 

A good deal of a recluse, I thought, as 
after a few remarks he wandered off to his 
bungalow and I imagined that would be the 
last seen of him until he set out again on 
the morrow for the trout which had eluded 
him. I was accordingly both astonished and 
gratified when after dinner Miss D— ap- 
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proached with him and asked me over to 
her own bungalow, a delightful little retreat 
in the wilds. There it was that in the course 
of less than an hour I learned to know the 
real Morley Roberts, the simplest, gentlest, 
and kindliest of beings, and as human and 
loveable a man as one could desire to meet. 

As we entered, I exclaimed upon the very 
tasteful and colorful decorative scheme of 
the little room, and Mr. Roberts agreeing 
with me, started talking on art. He dis- 
closed a keen artistic appreciation and ex- 
tremely critical taste which seemed to me 
just a bit anomalous with what I knew of 
his rugged life, but which went to show his 
many-phasedness. He talked, clearly out 
of the profoundness of exhaustive study of 
the effect of color in surroundings upon 
mood and character, which he exemplified 
by many striking cases out of his own ex- 
perience. 

“The rooms of my own work room are 
always terra-cotta,” he said. 

“One has to have proper surroundings to 
write,” I hazarded. 

“Not a bit of it,” he said. “If you have 
something to say you can say it under any 
circumstances and any conditions.” 

I asked him whether he used a typewriter 
and if it did not make a difference in 
writing. 

“Not at all,” he replied. “Why should 
it, One should be able to think just as well 
with a typewriter as with any other mechan- 
ical tool. I used to use a typewriter, though 
fewer writers do in Europe than in Amer- 
ica. Now my stepdaughter does all my 
typing. The only thing I really do like is 
a long table.” 

I wanted to find out how he began to 
write and it was not difficult to get him 
started upon a recital of his early years, 
which, one gathered the impression, had 
been the only ones that really mattered to 
him. Briefly he sketched for us his ex- 
treme!y varied career. 

A roving instinct would seem to have 
been born in him, for he was of an ad- 
venturous family, and-the lure of the open 
road overcame obstacles in the way of deli- 
cate health. One brother ran away to sea 
at an early age and another went adventur- 
ing in South America. Similarly at early 
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ages his sisters adopted the professions of 
nursing and the stage. He himself was yet 
in his teens when the Red Gods called irre- 
sistabiy and he left England for Australia. 
There he roamed all over the new country, 
living the life of a laborer, engaging in 
sheep shearing and other ranch occupations. 
When after some years he returned to Eng- 
land he found his health demanded he leave 
it again and this time he crossed the At- 
lantic. 

His life in America will be familiar to 
those conversant with his fictional work, for 
from the amount of living he concentrated 
into a comparatively few years, he secured 
copy enough to last him up to the present 
time. He headed straight for Texas. and 
there lived the rollicking and hazardous life 
of the cowboy in the stirring days of the 
‘?0’s in that territory. After this he com- 
menced to move north and eventually 
reached the neighborhood of Minneapolis 
where he was engaged in the laboring work 
of a drainage scheme. He painted a very 
graphic picture of his arduous labors there. 

It was while there that he saw a notice 
asking for one thousand men for Canadian 
Pacific Railway construction in the Rockies, 
offering the low fare of $7.50 for transpor- 
tation to the scene of operations. He talked 
it over with his pal, an Irishman, and they 
decided to go. For three days and two 
nights they labored in water up to their 
waists to secure the necessary wherewithal 
to make the journey to the new work. 
Even so, they arrived in Regina dead broke 
and travelled through to Field, British 
Columbia, without anything to eat. 

In the following years Mr. Roberts 
roamed from one construction camp to an- 
other between Calgary and the Pacific coast 
and learned to know intimately the stirring 
life of all parts of that territory at that 
period. It is not difficult to imagine his 
interest and amazement in revisiting that 
country today, tinged with a certain pathetic 
regret that the country he knew has largely 
disappeared and the life and types he knew 
have passed. He went out of his way to 
meet all the old timers he could, and was 
deeply interested in the Trail Riders, an or- 
ganization formed to perpetuate the rough 

(Continued on page 48) 
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There seems to be a continual war waged 
against the newspapers by many of the 
successful writers of today, with a view 
towards pointing out to the would-be writer 
that the newspaper is a poor training field. 
My personal opinion always has been that 
their principal argument—the small per- 
centage of newspaper men who become suc- 
cessful writers—is also the principal argu- 
ment of the newspaper men themselves. 
And in this re- 


The Newspaper Gains a Point 


By R. A. ANDERSON 





sistency is one of the greatest points of 
success—consistent writing, as well as con- 
sistency of subject matter. Many are the 
writers he has aided with criticism of manu- 
scripts and it is said of him that he has 
an interest in this work that few others of 
his standing display. 

Switching his discussion to new writers, 
Mr. Wilson declared that “they are not 
really dangerous, just trying to attract at- 
tention by being im- 











spect: in any in- 
dustry or profes- 
sion but conrpara- 
tively few raise 
themselves to lead- 
ership. Call it what 
you will, it is true, 
I sincerely believe 
that the majority 
of the potential 
writers of today 
are to be found in 
the news rooms of 
our daily news- 
papers. 

And now there 
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HARRY LEON WILSON SAYS: 


Newspaper training develops an invalu- 
able power of concentration and an ability 
to master a problem immediately. 

Few things hold as much interest for me 
as the evidence of discipline I observe in | 
writers trained in the news room. 

New writers are not dangerous. 
are just trying to attract attention by being || old-fashioned novel 
The best will learn and the | 
others will be forgotten. 

The good novel must stand out in the | 
round. You might as well paint a picture | 
in one color as write a book and fill it with 
people all of one type. 

One has to learn to write. 


| pertinent, some of 
| them. The best will 
| learn and the others 
| will be forgotten. 
| One has to learn to 
| write. The old- 
fashioned novel is 
They best, because the 
is fair. It is not 
really old fashion- 
ed. It is called that 
because it avoids 
deliberate suppres- 
sion of every phase 
of life except the 





comes Harry Leon 

Wilson—every one knows him. His “Mer- 
ton of the Movies” has taken its place as 
one of the best liked stories of recent years. 
His other successes have placed his name in 
the forefront of the successful writers of 
today. What does he think about it? 

He thinks this: “Few things hold as much 
interest for me as the evidence of discipline 
I observe in writers trained in the news 
room. That training develops an invalua- 
ble power of concentration and an ability 
to master a problem immediately. And I 
have not the reportorial faculty. I have 
had no newspaper training and I have often 
felt the need of it. That is one of the 
great regrets of my life.” 

So Harry Leon Wilson told news writers 
in a western city the other day. 

This writer has often declared that con- 


one to be extolled 
or, more often, ridiculed. The good novel 
must stand out in the round. You might 
as well paint a picture in one color as 
write a book and fill it with people all of 
one type.” 

Although he says that one has to learn 
to write, Mr. Wilson does not believe that 
any one can do so. He is firm in his belief 
that schools of journalism and short story 
courses cannot bring to light any new writer 
who has not been born a journalist. In other 
words, such courses can serve only to bring 
to the surface or to develop talent which 
already lies within the person. 

In speaking of news work, Mr. Wilson 
told how Vesuvius got the best of him. 
“IT was in Italy several years ago when 
Vesuvius was in violent eruption. A Paris 
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press association telegraphed me to go to 
Naples and cover the story. I tried, but 
I could not. On my word, I could not 
write a decent line. 

“If your city were devastated by a ca- 
tastrophe today and the greatest story of 
the decade were before my eyes, the green- 
est of cubs could write a better account 
than I. Before I can write I must be far 
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removed in time and place from the source 
of material. I must have time to ponder 
over it.” 

There, then, is Harry Leon Wilson. A 
great writer, without doubt. Without news- 
paper experience, it is admitted—but with 
the qualification that it is one of his great- 
est regrets in life. Yes, I do think that the 


newspaper gained a point. 





The Mechanics of Humor 
By MALONE FARREL 
XIV 


WHAT NOT 


The above  sub-title, “What Not to 
Write,” should, perhaps, have a word of 
explanation before we proceed to list some 
of the things that the new writer should 
avoid as he casts about for themes, and 
forms into which to cast them. 

First, then, it should be stated that this 
article, as have those which have preceded 
it, has been prepared for the beginning 
writer, the writer who is for the first time 
entering upon the field of humor. The 
point is important, because the established 
writer finds it possible, on the strength of 
his reputation, and because of the anxiety 
of editors to get his work, to dispose of 
forms that the new writer could not. 

Also the sub-title assumes that the reader 
is anxious to embark upon a campaign look- 
ing toward a success that will enable him to 
reach that point where any form into which 
he may care to place his humor will be 
gladly received by the editors. We stress 
this point because many new writers, with 
a real capacity for humor, submit, say, a 
humorous essay right off, perhaps a series 
of them, and, because of their failure to 
sell them, give up the business as hopeless, 
and go back to whatever it was they were 
previously engaged in. 

For in the humor field, almost more than 
in any other branch of writing, the accept- 
able forms are sharply divided from those 
that are not acceptable. In poetry a lyrical 


TO WRITE 


idea may be cast into any number of poetic 
forms and be equally acceptable in each. 
In short story writing the form, just so the 
form used is skilfully handled, is compara- 
tively irrelevant; any form that has been 
used, or is used by any other writer, is 
salable. And the same is true of the novel. 
But when we come to humor we find forms 
that authors who have “arrived” can sell 
readily enough, all but closed to the new 
writer. Or to put it more vividly, it is 
possible for the new writer to do a humor- 
ous essay, fail to sell it, then pull out of it 
practically all of the material and recast 
the various items in the form of he-and-she 
jokes, epigrams, anecdotes, poems, skits, 
and whatnot, and sell them. 

This state of affairs is unfortunate, of 
course, and if, in suggesting that the writer 
stay away from these unsalable forms, we 
seem to minimize the misfortune, it is 
merely because we feel that the situation 
exists, and the writer’s business is to face 
facts as he finds them and go ahead, through 
methods of infilteration, to use a war ex- 
pression—selling a joke here, a poem there, 
a quip somewhere else, and so on, until he 
is selling enough work to attract some at- 
tention as a writer of humor. From that 
point forward, complete success is merely a 
matter of continued work and time. 

Now we referred above to the humorous 
essay in a manner to indicate, we think, 
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that it is difficult to sell. And this is pre- 
cisely the truth of the matter, and we would 
advise no new writer to undertake it until 
he has become, in part at least, established. 
At its best it demands a mellow quality in 
its humor; there is a certain leisureness, 
and urbanity that usually is the result of 
more writing and more years of observation 
than the new writer has behind him. 

And again, because of the very nature 
of the form, considerable time must be 
devoted to doing an essay, time that is lost 
when a sale is not made—lost except for 
the practice in writing that it gives one. 
The value of the practice is not to be 
minimized, but the new writer would better 
spend his time upon salable forms, which 
also yield something of value in the way 
of practice. 

Nor is the time that is consumed the only 
factor to be borne in mind. There is the 
further fact that the rejection brings dis- 
couragement with it, and one must do all in 
his power to reduce his chances of dis- 
couragement, so that all his energy shall be 
left for constructive work. 

Parodies of more than short skit length 
are also difficult to sell, and for that reason 
should be saved for the time when one is 
becoming established with his shorter 
things. The parody is an interesting form 
to do, and the last few years have seen 
such amusing examples as the “Traprock” 
parody of the O’Brien South Sea stories, 
and parodies of American history—but in 
every case they were written by people who 
sold them on the strength of: previous work, 
or else had unusual editorial contacts that 
simplified the matter of disposing of them. 

Parodies of short things, such as poems, 
take on the nature of humor miscellaney, 
and fit easily into space available in maga- 
zines like Life, Judge, etc. Here, however, 
one should be careful that the thing paro- 
died should be familiar to the general read- 
ing public. 

The parody, like its first cousin, the imi- 
tation, demands, if it is to be at its best, 
an experience in writing humor which the 
new writer has seldom had, and an attitude 
of sophistication on the part of the author. 
Its chief ingredient is wit, or even satire, 
rather than the mellow humor of the essay, 
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and the best effects are achieved when one 
has made a start in simpler forms like the 
he-and-she joke, the skit, etc., as discussed 
in previous articles in this series. 

The humorous playlet is another form to 
be reserved for later effort. It is not in- 
tended for stage production, but is merely 
devised for the sake of the dialogue, and 
whatever humorous effect may acrue from 
the dramatic form. It is apt to contain a 
satirical, or even ironical, note, in which 
the point of view of the author lends inter- 
est—so that the form is in greatest demand 
when the author has become, to some de- 
gree at least, known to the reading public. 
A very brief form of the playlet, with the 
tone broadly humorous, even running to 
burlesque, has some market value. We 
have in mind especially the little dramatic 
bits by H. I. Phillips, which seldom run to 
more than four hundred words. Even here, 
however, unless the idea is striking, our 
suggestion is to start out with the simpler 
forms, and spend a few weeks, or even 
months, on them, since, given satisfactory 
quality, these are sold readily enough. 

In the same class belongs the “diary.” 
Sometimes this form appears as a kind of 
parody on some earlier diary, the most 
frequently used being the famous one of 
Pepys’. In a very brief form, centered 
around one dominant idea, with either a 
burlesque or a satirical turn, it may be 
used, but here it is best kept within three 
or four hundred words. 

After so many kinds of humor are in- 
cluded above, the question will be asked as 
to what is left that one may write. The 
answer is that concentration on the quip, 
the paragraph, the skit, the he-and-she 
joke, the jingle, and the poem will give 
one plenty of elbow room for such time as 
may be required to get some of these short 
things sold. Then, with a few friendly 
editors sending you checks, be they ever 
so far between, and one’s name appearing 
here and there in various publications, in- 
spiring confidence in oneself and encourage- 


ment, the most trying period in the whole 


effort is passed, and one can begin gradually 
to branch out into more ambitious things, 
with the chances at least of some of them 
finding a home. 





Landing: Those Short Story Checks 
By J. EVERET COURTNEY 


The fourth of a series of five unusual articles or secrets of getting out of 
the apprenticeship class and starting those elusive checks 
to flowing your way 


TECHNIQUE 


In our consideration of this problem of 
corralling editorial rewards for _ short 
stories, we have taken up, in approximate 
order of importance, (1) the motif, (2) the 
writing of things with which you are 
familiar, and (3) the matter of where and 
when to write. The first concerned the 
story’s “reason for being;” the second, a 
thorough knowledge of your subject; and 
lastly, a place and a time to work to maxi- 
mum advantage and with real inspiration. 

Now we come to a question that may, at 
first sight, appear paradoxical. Technique 
or story—which? “But can’t we have 
both?” you ask. Surely, but all too often 
one of these is concentrated upon, to the 
virtual exclusion of the other. This is un- 
fortunate, because technique and the story 
rightfully are as inseparable as the famed 
Siamese twins. But, of the two, a real 
story iseven more important than technique. 

What I mean by this is that a writer may 
have almost perfect technique and yet turn 
out dry, uninteresting stuff that scarcely 
deserves the name of “story.” Perhaps I 
am inviting retort when I say that some 
well-known writers have been known to 
turn out just such stuff—perfect examples 
of style, technique and all that, but prac- 
tically dead so far as story interest is con- 
cerned. However, you may be sure that 
the proportion of offenders in this direction 
are those who have not yet “arrived.” 

It is so easy to make the mistake of con- 
centrating upon the how of story construc- 
tion to a point of restricted vision. In other 
words, one can become interested in the 
study of words, types of plot, opening with 
dialogue or otherwise, setting, second or 
third-person telling, striking titles, etc., that 
the actual story itselfi—the heart of the 
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OR STORY? 


whole thing—is pushed into the background. 
Of course, this is not intended, by any 
means, but that is what is likely to happen 
when the writer’s brain is too befuddled 
with the mechanics of technique. 

Always remember, therefore, that “the 


story is the thing,” as one motion picture 
concern has very aptly advertised. Geniuses 
have leaped to the fore on the truth of that 
statement, achieving almost instant popular- 
ity with little or no technique at the start, 
simply because they did have a strong con- 
ception of pulsing, vital stories to tell, and 
proceeded to do so. As they later added 
technique to their efforts, they became still 
better. 

Few are fortunate enough to be geniuses, 
however. One need not be exactly a genius, 
though, in order to become a very successful 
writer. Rather, one must like to write, be 
willing to strive and study, and cultivate the 
ability to recognise and tell a good story. 
For you can write until you drop, and if 
you haven’t an honest-to-goodness story to 
tell before you start, you are very unlikely 
to get anywhere. Somehow, any attempt to 
manufacture a story by diagrams or rules 
of plot, characterization, etc., rarely, if ever, 
succeeds. Such stories just don’t ring true; 
their artificiality will peep through in spite 
of every effort. I don’t mean that fiction 
must be based on fact—some true story; 
but the story idea should come first, the 
technique next. A few writers start their 
stories without knowing how they will end, 
because this method of writing comes 
easiest to them; but even they have a strong 
idea of, story in mind instead of letting the 
technique of writing it gain the upper hand. 

As one famous writer has put it, tech- 
nique is best followed subconsciously, rather 
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than with it ever prominent, policeman-like, 
in the mind while writing. Practice, con- 
stant practice, is the best way of achieving 
this valuable “balance” of technique con- 
sciousness, in the ideal measure. That is 
why so many now-established writers had 
to serve four, five—yes even ten and eleven 
years apprenticeship before they actually 
began selling their stories. That is why 
you, if you have not yet succeeded in at- 
tracting that initial short story check, must 
not despair, but write, write and write! 
Unless one is totally devoid of education 
and perception, and absolutely determined 
not to recognize a story for the story’s sake, 
he cannot fail to win at least some literary 
success if he does not give up trying. 

And now that we have stressed the vital 
importance of a story, a few words about 
technique and such would not be amiss; 
perhaps a few fresh views on this angle, 
with an avoidance of dry, technical terms. 

First of all, a short story—any story, for 
that matter, has a good chance of accept- 
ance if its principal character undergoes a 
change, a sort of metamorphosis. Think 
over some stories that have made a lasting 
impression on you, and you will probably 
remember the ones in which the hero’s or 
heroine’s character was developed in some 
way for the better: how a selfish man was 
made unselfish; how a grouch reacted to 
the magic influence of a little child; how a 
mouse of a girl awakened to the greatness 
of life and a career, and so forth. The com- 
binations are endless. 

Then, there is the strong advisability of 
having things happen. You may say that 
every story has things happen in it. Which 
is only partly true. Many a story offered 
has so little real things or actual changes 
take place in it, that the wonder is it was 
ever typed. Brutal words, but important 
ones that may well be taken to heart by 
would-be writers and aspirants. 

It is not sufficient that the characters 
simply go somewhere and come back, or 
give a party, or pull some stunt—unless it 
is a really clever story of unique sort in 
which brilliant dialogue, for instance, pro- 
vides the chief entertainment. Ordinarily 
there must be something of genuine moment 
transpire; something big and bold enough 
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to take hold of the reader and carry him 
right along on the tide of action and plot 
to the end, where he must find something 
that will jolt or affect him strongly enough 
to make him lay that story down at its con- 
clusion with the conviction that he has been 
truly entertained by a writer who knew life 
and human beings. 

Right here bobs up a consideration about 
incident and action that is very important 
indeed. This is the holding to the main 
thread of the plot. In developing any plot, 
there are always side incidents that con- 
tribute to the main plot and general effect 
of the story. Sometimes they will become 
interested in one of these contributing plot 
incidents to the extent of overrating its 
importance and dwelling upon it too much. 
The result is reader interest sidetracked, and 
waning interest in the story, because the 
main thread of the tale has been unduly in- 
terrupted. Subconsciously, the reader re- 
sents this. If he continues following the 
plot, he does so with partly shaken con- 
fidence in that writer’s ability to interest 
him. He does not think this in so many 
words, but the story is weakened in his 
mind just that much. 

It is such things that work against the 
story’s chance of acceptance by the editor, 
who is especially critical about such points. 
He wants something worth while to happen 
in the story, and he expects that principal 
happening to stand out strongly, with the 
necessary contributing incidents all nicely 
balanced to give just the proper support to 
the central plot or theme to create most 
interest without any obtrusive nonessentials 
dragged in. 

Last, but far from least, is the element 
There is the saying’ that 
Certainly cur- 


of suspense. 
“curiosity killed the cat.” 
iosity is a powerful human factor. Hence, 
the great story value of suspense. Nearly 
every great story has plenty of it; every 
story with a real plot has it, some more 
than others, of course. The stronger the 
suspense, usually the stronger the story, 
whether detective story, pure mystery, love 
or whatnot variety of story. 

One successful writer states that each 
chapter or incident should convey an im- 
pression of something impending. The 
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more pronounced this suspense is in each of 
these parts of the story, the more positive 
is the editor to keep on reading to find out 
what is going to happen further along. But 
once let this suspense weaken at any point 
in the story, with no promise of more im- 
portance to transpire, and its success is 
jeopardized seriously. Perhaps the reader 
will jump that lapse and find his interest 
revived. Perhaps he won’t—this is the 
more likely. The safer plan is to maintain 
the suspense and the promise of things to 
come, so that it is almost impossible for him 
to give up until he has read to the end. 

Not every story, of course, has intense 
suspense. Some types of stories depend 
upon other devices for their effect and have 
slight plot, gliding smoothly to their natural 
conclusion, which is partly foreseen. But 
most readers prefer the more real suspense. 
Certainly the latter type of story is, in 
general, the more popular and has the surest 
chance of success. 
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The story may be likened to a chain; a 
chain of interest. Each link must be se- 
curely bound to the next—and there can be 
no weak ones without the entire chain being 
equally weakened. 

As for the climax, that is an essential 
culmination of suspense in every story and 
involves a department of technique deserv- 
ing of a chapter or more in itself. The 
element of suspense, however, is a thing 
more often slighted than climax. 

To summarize, it is urged that the bud- 





ding writer first have a genuine story to 
tell, next that he steadily acquire a subcon- 


scious mastery of technique for weaving 
into the story, and, finally, that he learn to 
play up suspense, with a real and convincing 
climax. These things are not all there are 
for a successful entree to the editorial safe, 
but they are highly important things fre- 
quently slighted by the young or new writer. 
Keen observance of them will carry one far 
toward one’s literary goal. 
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THAT MYSTIC SHRINE 


By Maupe N. Rocers 


If you could crush the mountain’s foot, 
And see the crimson where it bled; 


“ 
And make her treasures all your own; 
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If you could win Fame’s laurels, rare, 
Ere youth’s bright fancies all had flown: 
Then you might hope to enter in 
The Mystic Shrine—the 


If you could sit in the lap of ages i 
\nd ne’er grow old as zons go by; 


“Editor’s den.” 


If you could lull the tempest’s roar, 

And still the happy zephyr’s sigh; 
Then you might hope to enter in, 

The Mystic Shrine—the “Editor’s den.” 
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-Gins and Pitfalls 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


Omar Khayyam of Nishapur—or was it 
Edward Fitzgerald, the so-called translator, 
who put most of the rubies in the Rubaiyat? 
—mourned because pitfall and gin beset the 
path that he must wander in. He was 
thinking of moral issues and personal con- 
duct, being far too experienced and expert 
to bark his shins over stumbling stones in 
his literary pilgrimage. But lesser writers 
have to keep their eyes skinned for gins and 
pitfalls as they tread their perilous way. 
Only too often they fall into them, in spite 
of all their watchful care, and even though 
they struggle free they may go onward with 
a distressing limp, and perhaps carry the 
scars to the grave. 

These gins and pitfalls are-almost count- 
less in number and variety. It is impossible 
to tag all of them with a danger sign, but 
which are the worst? Which are the ones 
the novice writer is likeliest to fall into? 
Every experienced professional author has 
stumbled into many of them at one time 
or another, and learned where they are, and 
what they are, by feeling the teeth of the 
trap and hearing the thud of the deadfall 
as it smote. I am no exception to that rule, 
“so be warned by my lot,” and learn about 
these literary gins and pitfalls from me. 
But the grisly tale I now unfold is not 
based entirely, or even mainly, on personal 
tribulation; for it is my avocation to read 
and criticize many short stories and photo- 
plays by new writers, and I find that nine 
out of ten of those aspirants fall into well- 
known traps which ought to be marked 
“Danger! Keep clear!” in big red letters. 

Perhaps the worst and commonest pitfall 
which traps the unwary feet of really gifted 
novice writers is the obscure opening. Be- 
ing gifted, and having a pretty good idea of 
what a short story should be, they avoid the 
deadly dull narrative style and try to be 
dramatic and, consequently, interesting. 
They realize that a short story ought to open 


at a high point of interest, as near the 
climax as possible, with significant and en- 
tertaining incident or dialogue, which will 
introduce the main character or characters, 
and at the same time give the reader some 
notion of what the story’s all about. They 
would never dream, for example, of starting 
like this: 

“One fine summer evening, in the year 
1925, Aloysius Archibald Jones, a hand- 
some and popular young clubman, whose 
father was a well-known millionaire stock- 
broker, sat in the family pew in the Cathe- 
dral of Saint John the Divine on Morning- 
side Heights, New York City.” 

No; they much prefer to open this way: 

“Bang! 

“The sharp crack of a revolver shot shat- 
tered the sacred stillness of the dim cathe- 
dral aisles as the reverent congregation 
knelt in silent prayer.” 

And so they dive right into the drama of 
the story. Quite correct, of course. That’s 
the best way to get in the water, as every 
swimmer knows. But far too often, being 
so full of the story themselves, these in 
medias res gentry clean forget that we don’t 
know the details of the terrific happening 
until they tell us. The story is more than 
half written before the author remembers 
to say that the cathedral is in New York, 
and not in Timbuctoo; that the young gen- 
tleman who stopped the bullet is Aloysius 
Archibald Jones, the handsome clubman, 
and not Bill Scroggins, the equally hand- 
some coalheaver ; that the sacrilegious crime 
is perpetrated on a summer evening of 1925, 
and not on a winter morning of 1876; that 
the haughty young red-haired woman who 
pulls the trigger is Millicent Van Tuyl, the 
famous society vamp; and that the mousey 
little person who wipes the gore from the 
ivory brow of Aloysius with her threadbare, 
but immaculately clean, kerchief is Jennie 
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Wren, a poor but honest working girl, to 
be found during most of her waking hours 
behind the candy counter of the ten cent 
store, 

Yes, these writers know so well the queer 
fishes they write about that they forget we 
don’t know those fishes from the whale that 
swallowed Jonah, and don’t know what sea 
they are swimming in. In laudable eager- 
ness to avoid the narrative manner, novice 
writers, and even experienced professionals, 
neglect to explain clearly and promptly the 
who, what, when, where, and why of the 
story, leaving the reader to gather those 
important facts from isolated scraps of in- 
formation, doled out grudgingly at long 
intervals, like bones flung to a dog by a 
stingy master. True, it is hard to slip all 
this necessary information into the opening 
paragraphs of the story in a natural and 
logical way that will not spoil the drama and 
reduce it to bald narrative; but ability to 
do the hard thing distinguishes the good 
writer from the poor writer. As the Boetian 
pikeman told Alexander, when the great 
conqueror was cursing about an arrow 
wound, “A general who wants glory must 
expect to suffer. No great gain without 
great pain!” 

On the opposite side of the road lurks 
that frightful, sharp-toothed gin known as 
the tale, which clutches the feet of so many 
novice writers and never lets them go. If, 
being inexpert, inexperienced, or plain 
damn lazy, you elect to tell an old-fashioned 
narrative tale, rather than go to the trouble 
of building a modern dramatic short story, 
you will be amazed to see how fast you go 
ahead, just like a house afire. You will 
have no difficulty in stating at once who 
Aloysius, Millicent, and Jennie are; where 
they are, and what kind of stuff they have 
been pulling on one another. In fact, you 
will hardly be able to fall into the vice of 
obscurity even if you try to do so. But 
what a price you will pay for that too facile 
clearness! The sophisticated modern 
reader, who doesn’t like a tale, will take no 


interest whatever in the fortunes of 


Aloysius, Millicent, and Jennie, even if the 
cruel editor publishes the record of what 
befell them—which he won't. 

Well,, suppose you manage to get your 
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story started without being obscure or in- 
definite on the one hand, and without fall- 
ing into that abhorred and abhorrent narra- 
tive manner on the other. What’s the next 
peril? Lengthy retrospect, given while the 
characters are still strangers to the reader. 
As the modern short story does not begin 
at the beginning, but as near the end—that 
is to say, the climax—as possibie, some 
retrospect is expedient in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred. Indeed, it is unavoid- 
able. You must show who.and what your 
characters are, and how they came to be in 
the interesting position in which we find 
them. But retrospect is a goshawful thing 
to write, and an even more goshawful thing 
for the poor reader to wade through, if it 
is flung at his head in solid chunks before 
he has made friends with the characters. 
The other day I criticized a short story 
which was written by a cultured and tal- 
ented aspirant who really has a lot of nice 
things in the basket she is taking to market. 
In some respects it was a good story, but, 
even if it had been otherwise salable, its 
selling chance was completely shattered by 
the opening. For what did she have? The 
high point of interest? Yes, inaway. Her 
first sentence baldly stated that two of the 
main characters met on a steamship. That 
was the high point of interest; but the 
reader would never Have guessed it, because 
the writer failed to bring out the. signifi- 
cance of the meeting. It was just a meet- 
ing of two men, or, rather, of two names. 
And, after that single sentence, she went 
on to give (a) retrospect about one of the 
men, the husband of the woman who was 
going to be murdered later in the story, (b) 
retrospect about the other man, who was 
going to murder her, (c) retrospect about 
the woman slated for assassination, (d) 
retrospect about her former husband and 
her former father-in-law, who were both 
dead and had nothing to do with the story, 
even as ghosts, (e) retrospect about her 
little boy, who was living on the other side 
of the continent and wouldn’t come into the 
story at all, and about the relatives he was 
living with, who also wouldn’t come into 
the story. And all these generous helpings 
of retrospect were crammed down the poor 
reader’s throat while the three main charac- 
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ters were perfect strangers to him—which 
means, inevitably, while they were persons 
in whose previous doings and experiences, 
as told in that retrospect, he could take no 
interest. 

For that’s the handicap you assume at 
the start of every story. Few writers fully 
realize it. Nearly every writer is too apt 
to suppose that the people and the points in 
his story, so crystal clear to his own mind, 
are equally clear to the mind of the reader, 
often a very careless reader. But you must 
remember that the characters who are 
familiar friends to you are absolute 
strangers to the reader. Before you start 
telling all about their past lives in retrospect, 
you should make them do or say something 
significant, entertaining, and captivating 
that will transform them immediately from 
strangers into friends of the reader’s, or, 
at least, into interesting acquaintances. 
Then retrospect can be painlessly assimi- 
lated. But hide the pill in a spoonful of 
jam, if you can. Don’t give it in a solid, 
narrative chunk. Link it up with dialogue, 
with action, and with characterization. 


Of course, this 
Aloysius and Jennie friends of the reader’s 
from the start is not easy. It means charac- 
terization right from the first sentence. 
And here’s where the poets teach us how to 
do our job. If you wish to learn how to 
characterize swiftly, read good poetry, in- 
cluding the Bible. When a real poet intro- 
duces a character, that character never re- 
mains a mere name. He or she is charac- 
terized immediately. Consider how much 
Homer tells about Nausicaa, her father, and 
the society in which she lives by the very 
first words he makes her utter when she 
steps, “high of heart,” out from the golden 
pages of the Odyssey: 


business of making 


“Papa, dear, can you not lend me a high 
wagon with strong wheels, that I may take 
the goodly raiment to the river to wash, so 
much as I have lying soiled? Yes, and it is 
seemly that you yourself, when you are with 
the princes in council, should have fresh 
raiment to wear.” 

Nausicaa is not a stranger to us after 
that simple little speech. We know she is 
a nice girl who loves her father and is loved 
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by him. And we know that, although she is 
the cherished, honored daughter of the 
king, she lives in a simple community where 
even a princess’ works with her hands and 
tries to help mother. We like Nausicaa as 
soon as we meet her, and Homer takes good 
care we go on liking her. 

And, to take a more modern example, 
consider the opening lines of “Ben Bolt,” 
and see how much they convey. 


“Don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt— 

Sweet Alice, whose hair was so brown, 

Who wept with delight when you gave her 

a smile, 

And trembled with fear at your frown?” 
Here the two leading characters are not 
only introduced at the very start, but deftly 
characterized; and, furthermore, retrospect 
is cunningly put over in the characterization. 
Who can feel, after reading these four lines, 
that either sweet Alice or Ben Bolt is a 
stranger? Nothing is said directly about 
Ben, but he isn’t a mere name. We know 
he is a stury oak, and we know he must be 
a pretty decent fellow, or Alice wouldn't 
have been so fond of him. 

Many novice writers, realizing the tre- 
mendous importance of good characteriza- 
tion, imagine they can achieve it best by 
telling the story in’ the first person, usually 
through the mouth of the hero. They think 
he will be able to give many intimate 
touches about himself and the other charac- 
ters, which could not be conveyed so well 
in the omniscient manner. But this is 
oftentimes a frightful pitfall. It is true 
that the hero can characterize himself 
thoroughly when he tells the story; but the 
trouble is that he usually characterizes him- 
self too darned well, and does it in the 
wrong way, writing himself down an ass, 
a braggart, a bumptious, conceited fellow, 
and making us mourn when the much more 
likeable villain fails to knock him galley- 
west. Only the cleverest and most exper- 
ienced authors can handle the first person 
style acceptably, and the cleverest and most 
experienced authors do not select that style 
unless they have some very special reason. 
They know that the use of the first person 
means hard, anxious writing, and that al- 
most always, in spite of eagle-eyed watch- 
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fulness, it leads to kinks in a story. A 
novice should adopt the omniscient style, 
which gives greater latitude and is less beset 
by gins and pitfalls. 

In every baker’s dozen of short stories 
written by the rookies we have at least eight 
with the cast-iron plot, into which the char- 
acters are forced willy-nilly, regardless of 
what it does to them. And in every baker’s 
dozen of photoplays we have at least ten. 
The writers have that cast-iron plot in their 
minds, and they think and care about noth- 
ing else. If the plot demands that the 
noble-souled hero murder his mother, let 
him murder her; and then let him repent, 
and go to a happy fade-out clinch with the 
lovely, sweet, refined heroine, who, to meet 
the exigencies of the plot, has been made to 
behave like a vulgar little “chippy.” I did, 
really and truly, have a photoplay lately, in 
which the gallant young hero strangled a 
kindly, pious old priest who, deceived by his 
pretense of dying, was in the act of adminis- 
tering Extreme Unction. You see, the poor 
hero had to do it, because, if he didn’t, he 
wouldn’t be able to escape from prison in 
the priest’s robes and go to Bagdad as the 
plot demanded. The writer got into a bit 
of a jam later on, for his hero was arrested 
and sentenced to the gallows for the mur- 
der. How did he get out of it and contrive 
to arrange his happy fade-out, with his 
sweet young heroine in the strangler’s lov- 
ing arms? I'll give you a thousand guesses, 
and then another thousand if you like, for 
you'll never hit it. Give it up? Well, he 
made a cardinal of the Catholic Church, 
who happened to be the homicidal hero’s 
uncle, compel the Pope by physical force, 
to sign a pardon for the priest’s murder. 
How’s that for lively imagination and origi- 
nality of idea? 

Of course, this cast-iron plot, into which 
the characters are forced, is bound to ruin 
any story. There’s only one right way to go 
to work, and that is to conceive your charac- 
ters clearly, and then let the plot develop, 
naturally and logically, from what those 
characters, being the kind of people they 
are, inevitably do and suffer. Have you 
read Dreiser’s “An American Tragedy?” 
If not, do. Every novice writer should 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest that 
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fine piece of work. You will say, when 
you finish the second volume, “It had to 
happen in that way, and no other way. 
Those people, being what they were, had 
to act like that.” And when you can say 
this of a book, the book is Art with a big A. 
3y forcing the characters to act out of 
character, the cast-iron plot makes such in- 
evitably impossible. 

The surprise ending is one of the best 
selling features of a story, as we all know; 
but it has its peculiar pitfall. Don’t cheat 
in your surprise ending. Don’t spring a 
surprise at the last moment absolutely un- 
related to what has gone before. You must 
“plant” your groundwork for the surprise 
in the earlier part of the story, so that it 
will be linked to that inevitably, which im- 
presses the reader. 

Last night I read the script of a novel 
by a professional writer who ought to have 
known better. He had a heroine who was 
frightfully or delightfully immoral, just as 
you prefer. All through the book he never 
gave a hint that she had any noble instincts, 
dreams, or purposes; and then, a few hun- 
dred words from the end, he suddenly in- 
troduced her to a new character, an ideal- 
istic doctor, and-the lovely hedonist married 
him and went off to Molokai to live a life 
of self-sacrifice among the lepers. Quite 
out of character. Quite unplanted. Any 
reader would have to exclaim, “She’d never 
do that!” This is one of the most terrible 
of pitfalls, for it means the ruin of the 
story. Don’t think for a moment that a 
mere surprise is good enough for your sur- 
prise ending. You must have a logical sur- 
prise, a surprise which springs naturally 
from the characters and the action of the 
story. 

Don’t write of things, places and people 
you know nothing about. One might 
imagine this pitfall is so plain to view that 
it needs no danger sign, but that is not the 
case. Everybody who reads novices’ scripts 
knows that more than half of them sin in 
this respect. Gifted sons and daughters of 
the soil, who have never been a day’s march 
from Hominy, Oklahoma, or Painted Post, 
Nebraska, naturally write about archdukes 
in Hungary and grand lamas in Tibet. Be- 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Thread-Worn Themes 





By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


One of the troubles frequently encoun- 
tered by new writers is that of determining 
the value of a theme. Many apparently are 
unable to distinguish between those that are 
time-worn and others that have elements 
of originality. 

I have on my desk this morning a letter 
from a correspondent, covering a number 
of manuscripts, which she frankly tells me 
have been refused by many editors. Usually 
these have been. returned with the formal 
rejection slip only; where there has been 
any personal comment it has been to the 
effect that the themes were not sufficiently 
new. 

I was particularly interested in reading 
these manuscripts to discover how true this 
editorial comment might be. I found that 
one of the stories was based upon the time- 
honored locket plot:—two orphan children 
in infancy consigned to a public institution ; 
later adopted into separate homes, drifting 
apart, and keeping no knowledge of each 
other. Then, in later years meeting, estab- 
lishing intimate relations, and then, by the 
sudden flying open of the locket which had 
been placed about the neck of one of them 
before sending to the orphanage, the por- 
trait of the mother is disclosed, and brother 
and sister fall into one another’s arms. 

I presume there was a time when this plot 
was considered worthy of being developed 
into a fiction story for publication, but it 
must have been a long, long time ago. 
Every editor now has seen it in all its pos- 
sible variations. 

Another of these was the almost equally 
ancient and hoary tale of the expected leg- 
acy: This to be left by some crabbed rela- 
tive, with the proviso that in order to realize 
upon it the putative heir must or must not 
marry some certain person; or must or must 
not marry until reaching a certain age; or 
else it was hedged about with some equally 
arbitrary ruling. Of course if the expectant 


heir is a man and the mandate is that he 
must marry some certain girl, he takes a 
violent dislike to her, swears that he will 
let the money go to Hades—and then falls 
in love with her, and she into his arms. If 
the basic situation is reversed, it may be 
solved in an equally happy and pleasant 
manner, with the money going, of course, 
where it should have gone without all this 
to-do. 

Almost on a par with those mentioned 
above are stories of lost wills, which mi- 
raculously turn up at the crucial moment to 
save the property to the rightful heirs; the 
mortgage story, in which the unexpected 
savings of the wife or son or daughter, or 
some almost miraculous dropping of manna 
from the heavens, saves the homestead 
where the dear old people have spent their 
lives, and where they had hoped to remain 
until death claimed them; the mistaken 
identity story, where the one who incites 
suspicion and jealousy turns out to be an 
unknown brother or sister or some other 
equally innocuous person—innocuous to the 
peace and harmony of the home which was 
about to be disrupted. 

And regarding one sort of story that be- 
longs in this classification, I must say that 
I never have been able to understand why 
it has such appeal for beginning writers. 
This is the story of the young writer who 
makes a wonderful success at his first at- 
tempt to break into literature. That sort 
of thing, of course, does happen about once 
in a thousand years. Some writers do at- 
tain a considerable measure of success with 
their first offered work. But usually it will 
be discovered that while this 
been the first offered work, it is work that 
has been the result of long and careful and 
patient study of the art of literature. The 
tale of the young man or young woman who 
deliberately sets out to attain fame and for- 
tune by plunging into “the writing game” 
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may have 
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without any preliminaries, is wholly mis- 
leading and shows that the writer has little 
appreciation of the struggles of those who 
do finally attain a real success. Editors do 
not like to put before their readers any 
story which carries a false conception of 
life. And when this is a false conception 
of that life in which they themselves are 
so vitally interested, it is no wonder that 
they look upon such with disfavor. 


> * * 


In these articles | have many times told 
the readers of the Dicesr that persistence 
is a virtue of particular value to the writer. 
I mean persistence in continuing to keep 
your work going the rounds in spite of the 
fact that it is accumulating a fine assortment 
of rejection slips. I have also frequently 
counselled the putting of a manuscript aside 
for a time when one fails to find a market, 
then bringing it out for unprejudiced 
reading and study, and if found good to 
start it out again. Market demands change 
continually, the editorial needs of special 
publications change, and a thing that would 
be refused today might eagerly be taken a 
year from now. 

I am minded to the above observations 
by a letter on my desk this morning from 
a correspondent who says that a certain 
manuscript of his was repeatedly refused, 
then put aside, brought out again after the 
lapse of several months, and sold at the 
first place offered, for one hundred dollars. 
The writer who gets discouraged with one 
or two—or a dozen—refusals, very prob- 
ably will never achieve much success. 

And about letters to editars. Many cor- 
respondents ask if a letter should be sent 
with the offered manuscript. Not at all 
necessary. An editor usually will be able 
to guess why the manuscript has come to 
him, and the only thing that interests him 
is to learn if it carries material suited to 
his publication. But if you do write, let it 
be but a brief and formal statement that 
the story, article or poem is offered in the 
hope that it may prove acceptable—and that 
if not acceptable the enclosed stamped and 
self-addressed envelope will carry it home 
again. 

Do not give the editor a long personal 
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history of yourself, your hopes and aspira- 
tions for literary fame. He does not greatly 
care about your “age, color, or previous 
conditions of servitude.” What he does 
want to know is summed in three words— 
Can you write? 

Above all, do not tell him a hard luck 
story—that you must have money and that 
you have no other way to earn it, and so 
have turned to literature—and to him—for 
salvation from all the ills that beset you. 
The editor may sympathize with you; may 
even go so far as to tell you that he does— 
but he will not buy your story because of 
this plea—and he will feel resentful that 
you have brought your troubles to him when 
he has quite enough of his own. 

And use judgment in sending out your 
work. Here before me is a story that has 
been tried (the author admits the crime) 
with Ladies’ Home Journal, Adventure, and 
True Confessions. Would it be possible to 
name any otHer three publications as dis- 
similar, and which cater to such different 
classes of readers? I cannot conceive that 
a story could be written so as to have an 
appeal to the clientele of one, and contain 
at the same time, any element that would 
warrant its donsideration by either of the 
others. 

It is this hit-and-miss method of submit- 
ting work that so often brings the rejection 
slip, and with it discouragement to the 
writer. oft that each magazine 
editor has in ljis mind’s eye a special clien- 
tele for whom}he is trying to select suitable 
material—and|if this is the clientele of 
Adventure, thd material chosen will not be 
a love story—1o matter how good that may 
be in itself, anfl if it is the clientele of the 
Ladies’ Home Yournal, it will not be a tale 
of adventure hnd derring-do in the far 
places of the earth. 











Author’s Hurt 
First Lad—“Why, my father dropped 
twelve stories aijd it never hurt him.” 
Second Lad—j“You don’t say so. 
did that happen” 
First Lad—“‘Fle’s an editor.” 
—Maine Mainiac 
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The Connection of Titles and Stories 
By GEORGE HENRY KAY 


A little thing like a title may seem in- 
significant when compared to the plots and 
other vastly important features of our com- 
mon effort, stories, but I wish to warn 
some thoughtless ones not to neglect those 
few words with which you christen your 
brain child. After studying that vast con- 
gregation, called readers, I have decided 
that a little title perched at the top of a 
story is as important to readers as a noble- 
man’s title is to an American heiress. 


Did you ever stand near a newsstand or 
in a bookshop and watch the readers pick- 
ing out something with which to torture 
their weary eyes? I have, and it is ex- 
tremely noticeable that nearly every story 
is judged first by its title. If the title is 
attractive they are sure to pick up that 
particular story and start it. If the title is 
not attractive they do not start the story— 
in the case of a book, but drop it and look 
at another one. In this way a great begin- 
ning may lose its chance by hiding behind 
a poor title. 

With a magazine it is somewhat different, 
for each publication has its regular readers, 
and often a story will be read even if the 
title is unattractive. On the other hand, 
you will find these regular readers will read 
the stories with an attractive title figst, and 
if they have time they may read those with 
poor titles. 


After a writer has gained a certain degree 
of success, things may differ slightly, for 
his name below the title will mean more 
to the regular readers he may have, than 
the title. Poor titles will still keep him 
from increasing his number of readers, 


‘however, and until he reaches the highest 


point of success he should try to make his 
titles good. 

It’s up to me, I suppose, to give some 
“dope” on titles to give the idea that I 
know all about it, though, in my opinion, 
everything about titles has been told. The 


facts about titles may be worth repeating, 
as well as a few new ideas. 

The first and most oft-repeated rule is 
that they must be short and simple. This 
rule is generally followed, as seen by a last 
year’s number of The Saturday Evening 
Post: “Algernon Percy,” “High Finance,” 
“Delicatessen,” “People Against Van Alt,” 
“Ministering Angel,” “Fresh Egg,” “Odd 
Trick—and Oddest Trick.” “A Man of 
Plots,” “Cousin Jane,” “Poor Old Man.” 
You will notice the majority are simple, and 
usually short. You see “Algernon Percy” 
and “Cousin Jane,” which brings to mind 
the fact that, when nothing else is available 
—fall back on a character’s name. 

A title should not give any idea of the 
incident or the conclusion of a story, but | 
believe the title should give an impression 
of the theme and type of the story. I do 
not claim such to be necessary, for if you 
will look at the above you will be unable 
to pick the theme or type of any one of 
these. I have read none of the stories men- 
tioned, but I can guess that each has the 
love element, and the majority a queer twist 
or humorous situation. 

This goes to prove that it is not so neces- 
sary to show theme or type as it is to avoid 
giving wrong impressions. For instance, 
if you have a humorous story, don’t give it 
a mystery title. If you have a love drama 
don’t give it a humorous title, etc. If you 
can do so, it is always best to give an idea 
of what the theme is. As I said, it is not 
necessary with ordinary stories of no par- 
ticular theme, but if you have a story of the 
West, give it a title with the Western spirit. 
Such as a recent story by Walter J. Coburn 
under the title of “Whispering Trails.” If 
that doesn’t give a hint of God’s great out- 
doors, I’m no judge. 

Mystery and Western writers seem to 
hold more to this method than others, al- 
though humorists are sure to pick up a 
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funny title for their “stuff.” And these 
three, it may be added, are the ones most 
needing this treatment. It is necessary be- 
cause certain types of stories are disliked 
by certain readers. Say that you have a 
racehorse story, and the name does not tell 
the reader, or give any hint of the fact. 
Some one not liking this type will start it, 
and the result will be that the reader will 
retain a distaste toward that writer. If the 
title had hinted the type, that reader would 
never have started it and would not have 
received this distaste. 

There appears to be much direct and in- 
direct stuff in the writing game, so now we 
will speak of direct and indirect titles. 
Some, we will find, are directly connected 
with the story, others are indirectly con- 
nected. Whispering Trails, mentioned 
above, is indirect, while Cousin Jane is di- 
rect. Some titles aim at the plot or theme, 
while others mention the character directly. 
Algernon Percy is mentioning a character, 
undoubtedly, while High Finance is more a 
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type of theme title.! You may get as direct 
or as indirect as you please. With a Lariat 
for Fishline seems to be about as direct as 
a title can get to the plot. 

The Phantom Shot, by Arthur Guy 
Empey, is a very good example of a title. 
One glance will tell you there is mystery 
in the story, unless the title lies, and this 
It’s all in the words. 
It gives one the 


time it does not lie. 
Phantom spells mystery. 
idea of something mysterious. The Mystery 
Man is another that spells mystery by com- 
ing right out in the open and telling there’s 
mystery. In these two, Phantom and Mys- 
tery put in the meaning. 

Now, after all is said and done, the fact 
remains that your title should be short and 
simple, but still attractive. It should never 
give a false impression as to what the story 
is about, and, if possible, should give an 
idea of what type of story it really is, and, 
last, no big words, which readers would 
fail to understand. 


The Soul of the Camera 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Recently a letter from a reader of this 
magazine was forwarded to me by the 
editor. The writer, a woman, referred to 
the series of articles which I have been 
contributing to these pages for nearly two 
years. She expressed her interest in them, 
and then made a suggestion which is re- 
sponsible for this article and its title. 
3riefly she admitted the need of detailed 
description and information in regard to 
the technique of camera manipulation; but 
she likewise emphasized the need of a con- 
sideration of the person behind the camera. 
In short, she chose to believe that the art 
and science of photography had a soul 
which worked to a greater or lesser degree 
through the man or the woman who used 
the camera. All of which might be summed 


up in the belief that the camera in itself 
was a dead, mechanical contrivance which 


could be made to function only through the 
life-giving power of the person who used it. 

Her point is well made. The camera is 
no greater medium for the expression of 
beauty than the brush of the painter or the 
clay of the sculptor. It is a fine, delicate 
tool, which, in the hands of its master, can 
produce that which we call art, appeal or 
beauty. In other words, it can do nothing 
without the soul which is behind it. This 
fact may be illustrated by remembering that 
no two persons see the same object in ex- 
actly the same way. Let two men be as- 
signed to photograph the United States 
Capitol at Washington, and I venture to say 
that the resulting pictures will show a con- 
siderable difference with regard to point 
of view, lighting, composition and that in- 
tangible something which grips the heart of 
the beholder. 
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However, I believe that the soul behind 
the camera is more in evidence when we 
examine pictures of landscapes. For the 
past ten years I have had occasion to watch 
the work of many of the leading pictorial 
photographers in the United States and 
foreign countries. In fact, I have been a 
member of a number of juries to whom fell 
the task of selecting prize-winning pictures 
from a large collection which were submit- 
ted in various competitions. Each month the 
magazine of which I am editor conducts a 
competition for advanced workers and for 
beginners. The advanced competition is 
open to amateur and professional workers 
throughout the world. In this competition 
there is a specified subject each month. 
Some of the subjects considered are por- 
traits, pictures of children, architectural 
subjects, marines, landscapes, wild flowers, 
magazine covers, brooks, rivers, lakes, and 
interesting people and places. To see how 
a hundred or more individuals treat the 
same subject from every conceivable angle 
is convincing evidence that there is, and 
must be, a soul behind the camera. 

In this connection I am reminded of one 
exceptionally artistic and appealing river 
scene which won the unanimous approval of 
the judges for first prize. The picture was 
so unusual and so well done that the judges 
were eager to know how, when and where 
it was made. <A questionnaire was sent to 
the maker of the picture and the reply was 
almost startling. To the beholder the pic- 
ture revealed a quiet stretch of river with 
graceful trees and bushes along its banks. 
The reflections, play of light and shade were 
exquisitely rendered and the whole so well 
composed that it was, indeed, a masterpiece. 
The beholder was refreshed, soothed and 
comforted by the sincerity, beauty and 
soul of this picture. But a reference to the 
maker’s letter revealed not only the soul 
of the maker but the amazing fact that the 
picture was made within a few hundred 
yards of the city dump of a large Western 
city. The trees, so attractive in the picture. 
were the only ones for several miles up or 
down the river. However, due to the care- 
fully selected viewpoint of the photogra- 
pher, they successfully shielded the un- 
sightly dumping ground. In short, there 
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appeared to be just one place where the 
very meager pictorial material could be 
utilized to advantage, and our observant 
photographer found it. Probably many 
others had visited the same locality in search 
of pictorial subjects, but saw nothing to 
photograph. In this particular part of our 
country good landscapes are difficult to find 
and only the person with a soul for beauty 
would have produced such a picture in such 
a spot. Others went far afield; but here, 
close at hand, was material for a master- 
piece—and, yet, many passed it by with 
unseeing eyes and unfeeling hearts. The 
camera of itself would have recorded the 
dumping ground as readily as the delightful 
river scene; but the soul in the person be- 
hind the camera directed the lens where 
only beauty, peace and harmony were to be 
found. 

Perhaps some.of my readers may feel 
that I am a little too sentimental, too high- 
brow or even a bit sacrilegious in consider- 
ing that a camera has, or could have, any 
close connection with a man’s soul. How- 
ever, in painting, music, and literature, we 
do not hesitate to say that the artist, mu- 
sician or author has put his very soul into 
his work. Why should not the amateur or 
professional photographer have the same 
privilege and strive for the same rewards? 
Certainly it is not necessary today to take 
space to convince my readers that there is 
true art in photography, when those who 
are trained and possess artistic talents select 
the camera to portray their love of the beau- 
tiful in man and in nature. I am willing to 
go on record as believing that in competent 
hands the camera can be made to respond 
to the will and highest thoughts of a man 
ora woman. In fact, it has been done and 
is being done today. Within the past few 
years photographic equipment and processes 
have been developed to a point where vir- 
tually any desired result can be obtained 
The limitations are more apt to be with the 
photographer than with the camera. 

What have the preceding paragraphs to 
do with the problems of the writer? Per- 
haps they may not appear to apply directly ; 
but I believe that it is apparent that the 
person behind the camera—whether writer 
or photographer—must seek within himself 
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or herself, for that intangible something 
which will guide the camera lens to make 
true pictures. Of what avail is an elaborate 
photographic equipment in the hands of a 
writer who has not developed the ability, 
confidence and vision, to make the camera 
portray faithfully that which may lie too 
deep for words? There are pictures that 
nearly any one can make; but there are 
others that only the writer can make. Let 
us suppose that we are illustrating an article 
on Washington, D. C. We can readily 
obtain pictures of the public buildings and 
streets ; but only we can obtain the Lincoln 
Memorial silhouetted against the sunset sky 
as we saw it, or the Washington Monument 
against a magnificent bank of clouds on the 
day of our visit. The writer’s individuality, 
artistic skill and finer feelings are shown 
clearly in those special illustrations which 
are made possible solely by instinctively 
grasping the opportunities which circum- 
stances place in his or her path. It is this 
very individual touch and _ interpretation 
which has added sd much to the fame and 
fortune of the leading lecturers and travel 
writers. In short, such writers know how 
to make their, cameras tell that part of their 
story which words cannot tell so well. 

The effect of individual touches of pic- 
torial beauty and appeal is well illustrated 
in most motion picture plays. Think of the 
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many sunset and moonlight scenes which 
are flashed on the screen for a moment; 
and how often the hero takes the heroine 
in his arms while both are silhouetted 
against the evening sky. In the so-called 
scenic pictures the individual cameraman’s 
artistry is very apparent. Writers may well 
take the hint from the motion picture 
cameraman and strive for that almost in- 
describable touch which makes one man’s 
work stand out from anothers. 

Whether or not I have been able to make 
my point clear in this short article I am 
unable to say; but, if I have done nothing 
more than to emphasize the vital importance 
of thorough self-analysis in the matter of 
using a camera, my effort will be of some 
service. Let the writer follow the leaders 
for a time until he becomes self-confident, 
then let him dare to be himself and obey 
that Divine leading which directs our nobler 
selves to higher things. There is a vast 
difference between the grotesque, the af- 
fected, the foolish striving for an effect and 
the truly spiritual expression born of the 
Divine spark within us. Let us remember 
that invariably the great things of life are 
simple, true and sweet. They need no 
pushing or forced publicity. The soul be- 
hind the camera speaks to the soul which 
beholds the picture, and the understanding 
is complete. 


“QUESTION” 
By ELEANOR ADAMS 


Have you ever heard on a midnight dreary 
The north wind howl and the trees cry weary? 
Have you heard the wolf, just outside the door 
Stalking around awaiting for “Poor 
Scribblers” that write, by day, by night? 

Did you, O did you wait for the light 

Of an inspiration, that you felt quite near, 
When the cry of an owl made your plot more clear, 
As you set your trap for the villain bold? 
Then your plot had action, and begin to unfold, 
With your puppets all ready, awaiting the call 


Of a voice in the distance, 


“cold” 


from the mountains 


With the lure of the magic world called “Gold.” 
Then you find the wolf has ceased to be, 
Only a vague dim memory. 
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Practical Studies in Creative Writing 
By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


SHIFTING GEARS IN HEAVY TRAFFIC 


The fifth of a series of papers by this able author 


Driving a motor car along a broad high- 
way, with not another vehicle in sight, is a 
little easier than walking, since you sit down 
at the job. Any one can do it. Driving in 
heavy traffic, where unexpected emergencies 
are springing up every second, and where 
you have constantly to shift your gears, is 
quite another matter. You must be a more 
or less skilful driver to accomplish the feat 
successfully. It is a severe test of one’s 
practicability. 

The business of writing has many paral- 
lels with mofor driving. Until you become 
a practical motorist you will always be in 
danger of having a smash-up. The purpose 
of driving a car is to get somewhere. If 
you are never to get anywhere, except into 
smash-ups, it were better a thousand times 
that you never attempt motor driving. How 
searchingly true this parallel is in the matter 
of writing. If you are not going to get 
anywhere, except into the smashing exper- 
iences of rejections, there comes a time 
when you should either give up writing or 
master it beyond peradventure. 

More than once I have been smashed 
into a temperamental pulp by a series of 
rejections. It is the common experience 
of the free lance, and the not uncommon 
experience of every writer. Joseph Her- 
gesheimer told me only last week that he 
had written several novels in recent years 
that had not been acceptable and have not, 
therefore, been published. A rejection is 
no badge of failure per se. Often one suc- 
ceeds too well. That is, he sticks to his 
pattern so closely that he pleases himself 
and gratifies his artistic sense, creating 
something that quite fails to please or ap- 
pease the popular demand. Seldom does a 
writer’s conception of his masterpiece agree 
with the popular estimate and award. Sir 


Arthur Conan Doyle became offended when 
| asked him if he didnot consider the 
Sherlock Holmes cycle of stories his mas- 
terpiece. The White Company he holds to 
be infinitely superior in every way. 

The novice may be inclined to consider 
it beneath his dignity to write “articles.” 
I would commend him or her to scan the 
contents of our current magazines and 
newspapers. There one will find the names 
of ‘more than fifty per cent of our successful 
fictionists: from Swinnerton to Shaw, 
George Ade to Gertrude Atherton—writing 
articles! I don’t think they always do it 
for the love of the thing. They are shifting 
gears. 

Too, you will find the names of many 
unknown writers. Let me give you a tip. 
If you can write, and consistently fail to get 
across with your fiction, then turn to writ- 
ing articles. You may find your vocation. 
Or you may make an opening wedge in the 
editorial wall through which you may later 
force your fiction. In any circumstances, 
you will be a semi-commercial adjunct 
that should yield gilt-edged dividends dur- 
ing the dull times that are bound to come. 

I do not write special articles because I 
prefer doing it above all other forms of 
writing for profit. I prefer doing creative 
work, fiction. But you have no idea—if 
you have not already tried it—how recre- 
ative it is to change gears now and then 
when you have been running along in high 
and cannot make the grade. 

I do not think that it is as difficult to 
break into the special article field as it is to 
get fiction published. Do not get the im- 
pression that either of them is easy. The 
special article requires, I think, more stu- 
dious discrimination in its choice and exe- 
cution than the fictional piece. Very often 
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a story goes over “on its merits” of simply 
being a good story regardless of length, 
breadth ér depth. This is seldom, if ever, 
true in the case of an article. 
born, not made. The very reverse is .true 
of the special article. I shall go a step fur- 
ther say it must be tailor made. 


Stories are 


Success in special article writing requires 
a certain amount of versatility. This sort 
of versatility may be cultivated to an in- 
finite degree. It simply becomes very 
largely a matter of diligently acquiring 
special knowledge along given lines. 

Of course, there are specialists in this 
special article game. There are writers who 
confine their efforts to a given subject: 
sports, literature, art, etc. The field, how- 
ever, is too restricted for the success of the 
special writer, except in limited numbers. 
It means a “desk job” in the end—which 
has both its pay-envelope advantages and 
its punch-the-clock disadvantages. 

There is scarcely a limit to the general 
article field. But, oh boy! the application, 
the invention, the work that it requires! 
As I write these lines, I have before me a 
list of fifteen articles for which I have been 
requested. I will mention some topics in 
order to give you an idea of its almost be- 
wildering variation: Technique of Writing 
(which you are reading this moment), Busi- 
ness and Office Systems, Interviews, Travel, 
Economics, Book Reviews, Biography, Lit- 
erature, Essays, etc. Each article is about 
something different, none alike in point of 
view or treatment. 

To sell an article requires not only sales- 
manship, but special study of the particular 
needs of the market. I have in mind the 
general market rather than the specialty 
magazine that caters to the trades. There 
are perhaps fifty magazines in the general 
field that take more or less general articles 
suited to their needs. 

One is safest in writing articles that con- 
cern one’s own actual experiences. This 
implies, of course, that you must have done 
something interesting, seen or heard some- 
thing interesting, spoken with some one 
worth while and interesting. The second 
requirement is that you must make your 
subject interesting. 
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In other words, you must work hard 
twice in this special article game; first in 
acquiring the experience worthy of record, 
and secondly in setting it down in a manner 
worth while. 

I was both benefitted and handicapped 
by the fact that most of my article material 
was picked up abroad. It bore the “for- 
eign” stamp, “not made in U. S. A.,” which 
both piqued and repelled interest. I was 
obliged in every case to link it up with 
America and the American reader. I was 
obliged to ask myself constantly, ““How does 
this concern my American reader?” Often- 
times it did not seem to concern him at all, 
so I was obliged to make it concern him. 

Among other things, I saw and _ inter- 
viewed more than fifty notable literary 
people in England, France, Germany, Italy 
and Austria. I had to chase, literally, all 
over the world to meet them. I saw Blasco 
Vincente Ibanez in his villa in Menton; ] 
ran down E. Phillips Oppenheim in the 
famous gambling halls of Monte Carlo, 
which he has made the scenes of so many 
of his novels; I got Lord Dunsany in his 
Castle in Ireland; I ferreted out Max Beer- 
bohm in his tiny villino in the Italian Ri- 
viera; I spent a glorious day with William 
J. Locke in his palatial home in Cannes; | 
managed to see Ford Madox Ford in his 
sequestered little cottage in the French 
Midi; I met Hilaire Belloc in Hotel Savoy, 
on the Strand, London; Hugh Walpole in 
his luxurious lodgings off Green Park; 
A. A. Milne (and Christopher Robin of 
When We Were Very Young fame) in the 
quaint walled-in home in Chelsea; Arthur 
Schnitzler I was obliged to go to Vienna 
for; to Munich for Thomas Mann, the 
greatest novelist in Germany; to Rapallo, 
Italy, for Wassermann; Louis Bromfield 
(the most promising of all current Amer- 
ican writers, in my humble opinion) lunched 
with me in Ciro’s, Paris; F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald came to Nice to see me; Frank Swin- 
nerton and I stopped at the same hotel in 
the Riviera, and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
took me to and through his psychic book- 
shop opposite Westminster Abbey. I could 
go on and on. What I wish to emphasize 
is the fact that when you get an interview, 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Plays Every Writer Should Read 


By STANLEY BRUGIN 


PART I 


It is both an axiom and a platitude to say 
that no other form of professional writing 
brings financial returns that are as high as 
those ushered into the purse and bank ac- 
counts of successful American playwrights. 

There are, as every one well knows, hun- 
dreds and even thousands of commercial 
theatres in the United States ever on the 
lookout for dramas and playlets that will 
titillate the public ear or eye and draw the 
shekels into the boxoffice. In addition, 
there are the tens of thousands of cinema 
houses in our own America, and throughout 
the civilized globe, eager to rent and to 
exhibit such plays as assure a crowded 
house. 

3ehind these thousands of moving pic- 
ture theaters there stand the Midas-touch 
movie magnates, ever ready to pay the 
highest sums for plays that catch public 
notice and win the interest and favor of the 
masses. It does not demand a majestic 
intelligence, nor does it require extraordi- 
nary powers of ratiocination, to comprehend 
the possibilities of this actual and real EI- 
dorado, not Utopian or visionary, which 
beckons and lures. How eager it is to em- 
brace in its welcoming arms that man or 
woman capable of producing such plays as 
will fulfill the requirements and the needs 
of the directors and producers that guide 
and rule the destinies of the American stage 
and screen. 

Obviously, this very facilely and very 
readily explains why there are thousands of 
men and women in our country today ded- 
icating their capacities and devoting their 
energies to the composition and production 
of such plays as will fulfill the aims and 
purposes of those leaders who control the 
present, and perhaps the future, of the 
native theaters and the international silver 
sheet. 


Furthermore, it is but logical to expect, 
and it is consequently no cause for surprise 
or wonder, that in view of the titanic im- 
petus given to the interest in the production 
of the drama by its cultural potentialities, 
its inspirational capacities, as well as by 
its monetary rewards—it was to be looked 
for that professional and amateur’ writers 
in ever-increasing numbers would dedicate 
themselves to the task of conceiving, com- 
posing and producing the drama. 

Of course, the theater is an ancient, if 
not one of the most ancient of human in- 
stitutions. The especially is old, 
hoary, as aged as the first glimmerings of 
the rays of earliest attempts at civilized 
living and of a civilized order of societal 
existence. 


drama 


However, no one will gainsay that, in all 
the centuries that the drama has held sway 
abroad, and in all the decades that it has 
flourished in America, it has never before 
attained that importance and that signifi- 
cance with which it is to be credited today. 

It is, consequently, not at all surprising 
that this realm of American letters has 
finally succeeded in giving to the world one 
first-class genius. There can be no room 
for denial, and there can be no ground for 
contradiction, that, as Barett H. Clark has 
pointed out in his excellently done volume 
of “Eugene O’Neill,” the latter is unchal- 
lengeably a dramatic artist of the first rank. 

Certainly it has not happened very often 
in the past, but we pray it may occur quite 
frequently in the future, that an American 
playwright, born, bred and trained on our 
shores, be so highly and so singularly hon- 
ored as to have three of his plays presented 
at one time in a European capital. 

Eugene G. O’Neill enjoys that unique 
distinction. It was but a few months ago 
that his Anna Christie, The Hairy Ape, and 
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The Emperor Jones ran simultaneously on 
the boards of the Parisian theaters. 

It is extraordinarily satisfying to note the 
reception given to Anna Christie, and to 
Miss Pauline Lord’s interpretation of the 
stellar role, particularly by the veteran and 
authoritative London critics of the drama. 

Verily, without the least fear of being 
suspected of jingoistic tendencies, we can 
safely assert, without the slightest fear of 
refutation, that the aforementioned facts 
testify indisputably that America has come 
into her own at last in the domain of first- 
rate dramatic composition. The magnificent 
example of the exquisite genius of Mr. 
O’Neill will irrefragably serve as an over- 
whelming impetus, and will be decidedly 
beneficent to the younger school of Amer- 
ican playwrights. It will certainly be of 
aid to those of the older generation who are 
not yet too far advanced in the stage of 
their cultural decadence, and can still sym- 
pathize with the spirit of the new school of 
our national dramatic practitioners. 

Of course this impetus will be of little 
benefit to the progress of the individual 
men and women who seek to master the art 
of dramatic composition unless it expresses 
itself in an active determination to acquire 
a thorough familiarity with the works of 
those outstanding spirits who have left their 
imprint on the vast shore of the interna- 
tional drama. 

May we not offer a brief survey of the 
well-nigh immeasurable republic of dra- 
matic achievement? Obviously, it will be 
necessary for us to take cognizance of the 
antiquity of the play as a human institution. 

Almost every one is familiar with the 
theory so frequently stated and repeatedly 
expressed, that human language itself had 
its origin in the earliest form of the play. 
namely, pantomime. There is a school of 
anthropologists who maintain that the prim- 
itives gave expression to their pent-up feel- 
ings in gesture and body movements long 
before they learned to produce sounds and 
to utter words and phrases. 

In this very day, as any one versed in the 
most rudimentary elements of anthropo- 
logical research well knows, the crude 


forms of drama are found even among the 
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lowest types of savages existing in our time. 
It is told, for example, that the Polynesians 
had peculiar spectacles with which they en- 
tertained the late lamented (figuratively 
speaking) Dr. Cook. 

Polar explorers inform us that the Es- 
kimo people presented before» them unus- 
ually intriguing masks and _ costumes. 
Authorities on the life of the American 
Indians declare that numerous festivals 
with pantomimic dancing are to be found 
among them, along with diverse elementary 
dramatic ceremonies. 

Any reader interested in this aspect of 
the development or the origin of the drama 
among primitives will find a veritable treas- 
ure house of information in the scholarly 
volume by Havemeyer on The Drama of 
Savage Peoples. 

It is the acme of triteness to aver that 
every race at every stage of civilization has 
had plays in some form. Indeed, a good 
dramatic hbrary will include among its 
thousands of volumes numerous works con- 
taining specimens of plays from the very 
dimmest beginnings of almost every historic 
period, and from nearly every inhabited 
quarter of the globe. 

Indubitably, few forms of expressions 
have exerted so sweeping and potent an 
influence upon so many ages and nations 
as has the drama. It is, therefore, not at 
all to be wondered at that the composition 
of plays has occupied so much attention of 
the very best minds; and that the outstand- 
ing actors and dramatists fill so conspicuous 
a niche in the reading and theatre-going 
public’s hall of fame. 

Not alone the writing, but the production 
of plays as well, is an extremely difficult 
and intricate science, which has filled the 
attention and enlisted the energies of the 
finest intellects of the race. Well nigh 
countless books have been published in 
dozens of different languages dealing with 
the correlated and cognate arts of the stage: 
costuming, lighting, casting, directing and 
the like. 

Of necessity, any work undertaking to 
present a more or less complete enumera- 
tion of books on the details and multifarious 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Literary Trade Secrets 


Professional Counsel for Beginning Fiction Writers 
By THOMAS H. UZZELL 
WHAT TO WRITE ABOUT 


The first step in writing a short story is 
to be sure you have something interesting 
to write about. Your story idea will be 
interesting if it possesses what we call 
“human interest.” What, then, is human 
interest ? 

Human interest situations are those which 
get people into trouble. We don’t enjoy 
getting into trouble 
ourselves; but when | 
other people are in | This series of 
trouble we do seem 
to enjoy seeing them 
struggle to get out; 
thus we get the thrill | 


Thomas Uzzell. 





number of lectures on short story writ- 
ing recently delivered over the radio by 


The author has condensed the lec- 
|| tures into six installments for readers 


scious by hitting him over the head with 
a club. When the patient hears this story, 
before the extraction, there at once is a 
patient who wants to escape, and who will 
try to escape, and so he becomes a human 
interest figure. As for the prisoner—all 
you have to do to make him a human inter- 
est figure is to start him conspiring to 


escape, showing 

~ | he has a fighting 

articles comprises a chance. These con- 
ditions are always 


present in the many 
fiction stories writ- 
ten about escaping 


without the danger. | of the DIGEST—embracing the fol- prisoners. This also 
We have a human || jowing: explains why every 
interest situation — | : escape from jail 
please mark this | 1, What to Write About makes a newspaper 
well—when a person | 2. A Method of Plotting sensation. 

is up against it in || 3. Why Manuscripts Are Rejected | In “Abie’s Irish 
some way and ‘must | 4. The Art of Writing Rose,” the most 
think hard and fast 5. The Literary Temperament successful play, fi- 
and act to save him- 6. The Business of Selling nancially, in Broad- 


self. 

Note that I say 
the character must think and act to extri- 
cate himself. It is not enough to be merely 
in trouble. There is no human interest in 
a man suffering in a dentist’s chair, nor in 
a man securely locked up in prison. The 
prisoner can’t do anything to get out of his 
trouble, and the dentist’s patient doesn’t 
want to. 


The human interest character must have 
an opportunity, a fighting chance, to escape 
from his trouble, and he must want to 
escape. The dentist, for instance, might be 
like one I heard of once, who claimed to 
extract teeth painlessly. A patient who 
went to him, discovered that the painless 
method was to render the patient uncon- 


way’s history, a Jew- 
ish boy and Irish 
girl, in love with each other, are unable to 
marry because they are up against it on 
account of their being of different race and 
religion. They had to think what they 
were going to do about it, and their thoughts 
and their acts in solving the problem make 
up the human interest of this astonishingly 
long-run play. 


“Redbone,” the first prize story in Har- 
per’s story contest of 1924 has a most 
gripping human interest situation. The 
leading character finds himself up against 
it one day when he discovers that he was 
not the father of his own baby boy, of whom 
he is vastly proud and whom he loves with 
His thinking is de- 
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passionate devotion. 
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voted to conjuring up a method of ven- 
geance ; his act is to take a knife and slip out 
through the dark woods to meet the guilty 
all perfect human interest material. 





man 
In Sinclair Lewis’ “Arrowsmith,” one of 
the widest read novels of last year, human 
interest is achieved by the author in giving 
the hero, a doctor, very high ideals for his 
medical profession, and then putting him 
up against it by plunging him into the midst 
of medical quacks and commercial sharks. 
He has to think and act his way out, thus 
producing the human interest appeal. We 
are all familiar with the movie scene where- 
in the hero finds the heroine in the wicked 
villain’s clutches and sets forth to rescue 
her. Shall he go around the lake in his 
racing car, jump into his motorboat or 
handy aeroplane, or throw off his coat, 
plunge in and swim a couple of hundred 
miles for her—his melodramatic struggles 
make up the melodramatic human interest. 
Most advertisements and comic strips do 
not make a human interest appeal, but the 
best of them do. A comic strip I saw re- 
cently, for instance, pictured the chagrin of 
a man whose straw hat was run over by 
an automobile. It was amusing, but it was 
merely a joke. There was no human inter- 
est because the owner of the hat had no 
opportunity to think or act to avoid the 
ruin of his hat. On the other hand, an- 
other comic strip in the same paper pictured 
a father and son trying to get into the circus 
without spending any money for tickets. 
Little Willie crawls under the canvas. Papa 
can’t crawl under the canvas because 
he has always told Willie this was wrong, 
but it is the only way for him to see the 
circus; because he has no money, and, oh 
curses, he hears the elephants bellowing, 
smells the peanuts—even more than Willie 
he wants to see the circus! Papa is thus 
put into a hole. He must think and act to 
get out. He is a human interest figure. 
Simple as this example is, it illustrates 
the pattern of the most profound appeal of 
all dramatic literature. Even the gripping 


drama of Shakespeare’s greatest play, 
“Hamlet” may be thus explained. Prince 


Hamlet in the critical scene of this play 
must decide whether he will murder his 
uncle, who murdered his father, or keep 
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silent about the crime or commit suicide. 

It is a situation in which he is absolutely 
compelled to think and act. Shakespeare’s 

Hamlet, Romeo, Macbeth, Othello, are all 
pictured in some of the finest man-in-a- 
hole situations ever invented. 

These examples will, I hope, give you 
some idea of the kind of ideas to put into 
your notebooks for future use in stories. 

You may feel that there are no gripping 
human interest struggles going on about 
you, in the people you know best, but | 
think you will find them if you look closely 
and sympathetically. There are very few 
adults who are not in the midst of some 
kind of struggle, actual or potential, most 
of the time. That wife you know, who 
wishes she had more money to spend, that 
young man who wants to quit school to go 
to work in order to marry, that daughter or 
sister or girl friend, who simply will not 
come home nights and whose life is filled 
with more romance than is good for her— 
things like these you doubtless see every 
day ; they are all good human interest story 
stuff. 

Human interest, however, is not the only 
requisite for a good story idea. There is 
one other and that is novelty or originality. 
What makes a story idea novel, original? 

An illustration will help us. A very sim- 
ple sort of comic strip human interest situ- 
ation would be a picaninny in a melon 
patch trying to steal a melon, while the 
owner of the patch is bearing down upon 
him with a switch in his hand. If we say 
the melon was so heavy that the picaninny 
couldn’t lift it, or it was stuck fast to the 
vine, we have a human interest situation, 
but it lacks novelty. We give it novelty if 
we say the picaninny got the melon to the 
fence, himself crawled through a hole, and 
was trying in vain to pull the melon 
through, when the owner of the patch 
reached him. 

If you want editors to be interested in 
your stories, you must take this problem 
of novelty seriously. It is not easy of 
solution. 

The first lesson is to learn how many 
story ideas have been literally worked to 
death. There are hundreds cf these trite 
plot ideas with which every fiction editor 
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is familiar. Let me mention a few of the 
worst of them. 

The very worst is the story germ in which 
the villain is accidentally run over by an 
automobile! Thousands of wicked villains 
have died justly deserved deaths under mo- 
tor cars in American stories, and I’m sure 
the time has now come to listen to the 
warning of a literary traffic cop! 

Here are a few more story ideas totally 
lacking in originality: the heroine unde- 
cided whether to marry a good poor boy or 
a bad rich boy; the surgeon who is called 
upon to save by an operation the life of 
his rival in love; the separated parents 
reunited by the coming of a baby; the lover 
who finds his fiancé in the arms of a stran- 
ger, only to learn after much anguish that 
the rival is the girl’s long absent brother ; 
hidden wills turning up just in time to 
frustrate the wicked villain about to rob a 
needy family; the Cinderella plot of the 
poor girl winning the rich handsome prince, 
and the rejected suitor who drags the hero- 
ine out of her burning home and so con- 
vinces her of his worth. 

All these ideas mind you, have human in- 
terest possibilities, but they need a new 
twist, some odd or striking alteration to 
make them editorially acceptable. You must 
use your imagination with courage. Instead 
of letting the automobile kill a man by 
running over him, for instance, why not let 
it run over him without killing him? Why 
not? Kipling did it with a horse and car- 
riage in his well-known ghost story, “The 
Phantom Rickshaw” and it could undoubt- 
edly be done again with an automobile. As 
for the young lady debating over the poor 
good boy and bad rich one, why not change 
it to bad poor boy and good rich boy? 

When the famous Cinderella meets the 
wonderful prince, instead of having him 
fall for her at once, why not let him tell 
her that he’d marry her if she didn’t have 
such bad table manners—which would prob- 
ably be a truer story than the original! 
When the heroine’s home catches fire, in- 
stead of having the hero plunge in and 
save her, /et him be a physical coward and 
refuse, whereupon a fireman rescues her 
and then she surprises every one by marry- 
ing the hero anyway. The heroine explains 
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her decision by saying that physical courage 
proves nothing about a man’s moral quali- 
ties, which again is both more novel and 
more sensible than the original. 

In your discouragement at being unable 
to find good story ideas you probably feel 
that it is useless to look for anything new 
since everything has already been said. I 
don’t believe this. Human nature doesn’t 
seem to change much over the centuries, but 
the conditions under which the people work 
out their problems are constantly changing 
and it is the constantly new environment 
that makes the new ideas. The invention 
of the radio, for instance, the coming of 
the younger generation, the conquest of the 
North Pole by air, prohibition, the passing 
of the horse for transportation—all these 
social and mechanical developments have 
created many thousands of new plot ideas 
for stories. 

This is well illustrated by the history of 
the best of all plots, that of “Romeo and 
Juliet.” In ancient Roman times when the 
Latin poets used this plot, a stone wall in 
the garden between the two families was 
enough to keep the lovers apart and a lion 
made a dinner of them at the end of the 
story. Shakespeare kept the lovers apart 
by social jealousies. In our day of capital- 
istic society it takes money to do the trick. 
In another hundred years perhaps nothing 
will keep the young people apart, and, if 
so, Shakespeare will then at last have be- 
come out of date! 

The ability to see new uses for old plots 
is well worth cultivating. To do so you 
must be very much interested in the world 
about you, and be alert to see some of the 
new dramatic complications which the 
changing world makes possible. 

I urge upon you the importance of keep- 
ing a notebook. These notes are the ore 
from which you will mint future stories. 
One of the best literary trade secrets I can 
give you is not to trust your memory. A 
heart-breaking fact about fiction writing is 
that the bright inspirations, the clever ideas, 
very often don’t come when you need them 
most. Put them down, then, when they do 
come. Get the habit. It is the first step 
in succeeding with fiction. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Srasonahle Rhymes 


By 
FRANCES HALLEY BROCKETT 


NE stinging glacial day in winter time, 

A poet sat him down to write a rhyme; 

The heating pipes were chilly as the. tomb, 
An icy presence filled the wretched room. 


The poet’s pen poised prayerfully in space 
Above the snowy paper he would soon deface. 

It clinked with icicles, with frost-bells starred, 

It suggested ice-bound brooks,—to tempt the bard. 


“Ice and snow and a cold bleak shore—” 
The waiting pen did soft implore, 

“Or at least the frosty tinkling chime 
Of sleigh bells, in a Christmas rhyme.” 


But the poet bit the insistent pen, 
And dipped it in the ink again. 


A langorous Southern night of love and posies, 
The songs of nightingales among the crimson roses, 
Warm, passionate lips, and dusky hair’s perfume, 
A murmuring fountain near a blue lagoon. 


Numb with cold, the poet pictures summer blisses, 
Blue-lipped, he fashions warm and red-lipped kisses, 
With chattering teeth he conjures toothsome thrills 
Of tropic nights, and sniffles as he chills. 


He raves of summer madness beneath a melting moon, 
For though ’tis winter now,—he hopes to be in print in June! 





What Do They Mean When 
They Say Itr 


Concise Definitions of Literary Terms 
XIII 


By ALFRED RUSSELL 


Plot—Primarily a plan for a short story, 
novel, or narrative poem. It means in 
this sense merely an arrangement of parts, 
so that the story shall proceed logic- 
ally and with naturalness. Chaucer’s “Can- 
terbury Tales” involves such a plot, with 
the book made up of narratives told by 
members of the pilgrim party, and again 
with each individual tale built upon a plot 
of its own. Even narratives, as brief as the 
proverbs of Jesus, have plots of this simple 
character. The novel, in earlier times, con- 
tained plot in this simple form. The stories 
of Fielding and Richardson, for éxample, 
being little more than a series of adventures 
grouped around a central idea. 

During the past hundred years, however, 
and more especially the past fifty years, 
plot has taken on new technical aspects; it 
has become more complicated, more tightly 
knit, until it is no longer merely a conve- 
nient grouping of adventures, situations, or 
what not, but a closely woven plan pro- 
viding for a series of situations which grow, 
each out of the situation before it as well as 
out of the sum total of all the situations 
that have preceded it, and each leading di- 
rectly into the next situation, and logically, 
until the climax, or denouement, is reached, 
when the mystery, if it is a mystery story, 
is suddenly solved; when the problem, if 
it is a story of character or society, is an- 
swered; when the hero, in a final act of 
heroism, wins the object of his love, if it 
isa tale of romance. If the ending contains 
a complete surprise, something that the 
reader could not have guessed, and yet 
is perfectly natural and logical, or at least 
made to seem so by the writer’s skill, we 
have the “surprise plot” of the O. Henry 
school. 


A plot may be conceived of as triangular 
in nature: having at the bases two persons, 
the hero and the villain, or a heroine and 
a villainess (we are speaking of the typical 
love story). At the apex is the object 
sought by each of the two persons at the 
bases, and for the possession of which they 
struggle—for the element of struggle is an 
essential factor in plot—in fact it is the 
story. In the character or problem story, 
however, we may substitute for one of the 
persons at the base, a condition, as of pov- 
erty, or physical deformity, etc., against 
which the hero struggles, either for an ob- 
ject of love at the apex, or for another con- 
dition there, as of political preferment or 
social rank. In any case, the story is of 
a struggle between the two elements at the 
base of the triangle for the possession of 
the person or condition at the apex. 


Apostrophe—An invocation of, or ad- 
dress to, an absent object or person as 
though present. Byron’s apostrophe to the 
ocean, with its splendid opening line, “Roll 
on, thou deep blue ocean, roll,” is an ex- 
ample of apostrophe at its best. Majestic 
too is Milton’s apostrophe to light in “Para- 
dise Lost”: “Hail! holy light, offspring of 
Heaven first-born.” And there is Words- 
worth’s invocation of Milton: “Milton! 
thou shouldst be living at this hour.” 


Humor—tThe faculty, as Leslie Stephen 
once put it, “which always keeps us in mind 
of the absurdity which is the shadow of 
sublimity.” Or to elaborate the thought, a 
sense of humor is a highly developed sense 
of contrast, or sense of balance; it involves 
a subtle feeling of contrarieties, so that we 
laugh at a fat man who is running down the 
street after a little hat; or at a tall woman 
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walking beside her short husband; or at a 
small automobile towing a huge and preten- 
tious one; or a man pretending to certain 
virtues when one knows him to possess only 
the vices; or at the contemplation of man’s 
ambition when just ahead of each one of us 
is death, and perhaps oblivion—and here 
humor becomes profound and lyrical, and 
we find such great names as Shakespeare, 
Steele, Charles Lamb and Mark Twain, 
with humor taking on the deeper qualities 
of philosophy. 

In the case of this profounder aspect of 
humor we find its expression apt to take on 
a note of mellowness, of tenderness, as if 
in his sensitiveness the humorist, laughing 
at absurdity, at contrariety, at the constant 
parade of opposites in life, is touched, sad- 
dened by the fact that it must be so, and we 
have pathos. Which explains why, in sto- 
ries and plays by great humorists like Bar- 
rie, say, we laugh one moment only to be 
near tears in the next. 

In broader forms of humor, however, of 
the burlesque type, this note is absent, and 
a humorous situation is built up merely 
for the sake of the laugh that results from 
absurdity. Humor differs from wit in this 
respect, that the humorist always looks 
upon himself, his own absurdities, his own 
weaknesses, as part of a very absurd world, 
and in laughing at others he is laughing 
quite as much at himself; his humor, there- 
fore, is likely to be mellow, kindly, and ten- 
der, as illustrated by the work of Lamb. 
The wit, however, possessing as highly de- 
veloped a sense of balance, yet forgets that 
he is part of life’s absurdity; he speaks 
from a position exalted, in his own mind, 
from those whom he trains his wit upon, 
with the result that he laughs at and not 
with the rest of the world. 


Masques—A form of entertainment 
brought to England from Italy during the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. It consisted of 
dancing, music and pantomime, usually ar- 
ranged around a central theme, but without 
the development of a connected story. It 
afforded a new kind of spectacle for the 
court and courtiers, and there its function 
ended. Later, under James the First, how- 
ever, the masque had become more ambi- 


tious, and we find men of real achievement 
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in letters interesting themselves in the form. 
Bacon was one of these, and Ben Johnson, 
while Milton wrote a famous masque, 
“Comus,” in which, however, the masque 
form is subordinated in interest to the 
lyrical beauty of the verse. 
Octosyllabics—Verse written in iambic 

tetrameter couplets. That is, made up coup- 
lets, or each pair of lines rhyming, with 
four iambic feet to the line. In this matter 
of line length it is distinguished from the 
“heroic couplet,” which contained five iam- 
bic feet—it was, indeed, in greater part su- 
perceded by the heroic couplet in the matter 
of popularity. Chaucer used the octosyl- 
labic verse in his “Ramout of the Rose,” 
while Milton achieved remarkable effects 
with it in “Il Penseroso” and “L‘Allegro.” 
Milton, though, achieved a new variety of 
rhythm with the form, by an occasional 
dropping of the first syllable of a line, while 
Butler employed it in “Hudibras,” gaining 
variety, not by dropping the first syllable of 
occasional lines, but using here and there a 
feminine ending. In passages like— 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 

In springtime from the cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking the silence of the seas, 

Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Wordsworth brought octosyllabic verse 

well nigh to absolute beauty, avoiding the 
hardness and the tendency to monotony of 
music that had characterized so much of 
the previous work in the form. 





Plagiarism—A practice, as old as writing 
itself, of taking others’ ideas, and even 
words and phrases, and recasting them into 
new forms, more or less disguised—though 
disguise is not purposely sought in all cases 
of plagiarism, since not always is the act 
performed as deliberate theft. This raises 
the question, of course, of the ethics of pla- 
giarism and of the motives of the play- 
giarist. There is no condoning of pla- 
giarism, and yet it has been resorted to by 
the greatest poets, whether consciously or 
no, including Shakespeare and Gray, with 
Sterne and Disraeli, among the lesser writ- 
ers, frequent offenders. Roman writers so 
constantly plagiarised that the critics of the 
day worked out a formula by which to de- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Thirty-eight in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 
POETRY AND VERSE: A DISTINCTION 


If the confusion about the nature of 
poetry were merely an academic one, we 
might well let it alone. That is to say: if 
only the accurate use of a word were in- 
volved, we might be justified in leaving the 
question to purists while practicing poets 
went on writing. 

The trouble is that the confusion goes 
deeper. Many people strive for excellence 
in metrical structure, feeling that once they 
have attained that desirable result, the 
whole battle will be won. Many people 
who have attained metrical perfection—or 
something approximating it—wonder de- 
spairingly why their poems are not more 
successful, or go on writing verse that is 
not, and never can be, poetry, blaming their 
critics, the editors, for willful perverseness. 

The truth is that verse, in and of itself, 
is not poetry. The only exception is that 
verse superlatively well done sometimes 
becomes poetry through becoming some- 
thing more than verse. Poetry is not meter, 
or rhyme, or alliteration, or assonance—in 
short, it is not music in words. 

The truth is—and every successful poet 
comes to realize it sooner or later—verse is 
merely the form of expression habitually 
associated with poetry because it is pecu- 
liarly well fitted to it. Poetry itself is a 
spirit or an essence that may, or may not, 
infuse what is written in verse. A defini- 
tion of such a rarefied substance is difficult. 
We may say tentatively, however, that 
poetry is the interpretation of life in‘terms 
of beauty through the medium of words. 
Or we may go further and suggest that it 
is the spirit of strangeness and wonder; of 
strangeness added to beauty, that somehow 
manages to get itself expressed in words, 
as in other mediums. Whoever fails to 
recognize and to apply this principle will 


not be a poet, however much he may excell 
as a versifier. 

Now, I feel sure from many of the speci- 
mens of verse sent me for criticism that 
this idea is a new one to many who are 
trying to write. Nor would it be particu- 
larly surprising if it were to arouse skep- 
ticism or even protest. Suppose we look, 
then, at a specimen of perfectly good verse 
that is not poetry at all. 

King Henry the Eighth to six spouses was 

wedded :. 

One died, one survived, two divorced, two 

beheaded. 

Some of us may recall that rhyme used 
for memorizing the list of English kings, 
beginning : 

William the conqueror, William his son, 

Henry, Stephen, and Henry; then Richard 

and John. 

These lines are good enough verse so that 
we might not be inclined to criticize them 
at all severely. They are useful, in that 
they help us to remémber important facts. 
They are not at all unpleasant to the ear. 
Will any one seriously contend that they 
are poetry? 

When we speak of beauty, as we did a 
moment ago in our attempt at definition, we 
mean really whatever gives us pleasure; 
that is, whatever appeals favorably to our 
emotions. The appeal of the lines just 
quoted is primarily to the intellect. They 
make use of our sensuous feeling for 
rhythm merely as an aid to memory in 
retaining facts. We do not read a list of 
the English kings for any pleasure that it 
gives us; nor do we follow in bald sum- 
mary the marital adventures of Henry VIII 
to gain aesthetic satisfaction. The aim of 
these lines is merely to present facts, but 
the purpose of poetry is far different. 
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If we admit, as I think we must, that 
the purpose of poetry is to give pleasure 
through appealing to our sense of the beau- 
tiful, certain things become apparent. To 
most of us beauty is entirely a thing of 
emotion; therefore, it comes to us entirely 
through our physical senses, being con- 
cerned exclusively with what we can see 
or hear or touch or taste or smell. Read 
this sonnet by James B. Kenyon: 


SUPPLICATION 


O God, and dost Thou mock us when we cry? 
And wilt Thou look upon our sharp distress 
Neglectful of our utter helplessness, 

Nor heed nor help us tho we were to die? 

O takest Thou no thought for those who lie 
Stripped and half dead with wounds and 

weariness 
Among life’s thorns, and wilt Thou pitiless 


Look on our hurts and pass us coldly by: 


O Thou, who, in Thy Son, didst feel the blow 
Of palm and spiteful scourge, the speech- 
less pain 
Of loveless solitude—Thou who dost know 
The unutterable pangs of being slain 
Of love for love—O end my bitter woe! 
Yea, let me die, if so to die be gain! 





If the poem does not strike us as a re- 
markably good one, the reason surely does 
not lie in metrical weakness. Nor can we 
say that it is insincerely written, or without 
a high theme. Why is it not more success- 
ful? Possibly we might answer this ques- 
tion by deciding which lines are the best. 
Is it not true that, whenever the writer 
achieves a strong line, he does so by getting 
away from the abstract words that fog his 
emotional effect in most of the poem? Can 
we not feel for the man, “Stripped and half 
dead with wounds and weariness,” even 
when “sharp distress” and “utter helpless- 
ness” leave us not particularly moved? 

After all, there may be something in 
this theory that what appeals to our emo- 
tions is only what our senses can apprehend. 
A pieture means more to us than an abstrac- 
tion, because it makes us feel more. Speci- 
fic terms and concrete imagery—these are 
the things that appeal to our emotions, yet 
even to this statement there are exceptions. 
Here is part of a memorial poem for 
William Jennings Bryan. Although the 
lines abound in abstractions, they do have 
a good deal of concrete imagery. What is 
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the matter with it? Why does it strike us 
as bad? 

Great were the battles that he fought for 

those who labor long, 
And splendid was his service on every moral 
plain, 

Magnificent the mace that helped to crush the 

crowning Wrong 
And stay the plague of Drink’s vile and 
malignant reign! 

His soul was only combative and militant for 

Good, 
In Statesmanship sublime he strove that 
cruel wars should cease, 

He wisely wove and welded well the bonds of 

brotherhood 
And knit a score of Nations in noble pacts 
of peace! 

Any one can see, | think, why “service on 
every moral plain” is not particularly ap- 
pealing to the emotions, however much the 
intellect may approve it. Abstractions leave 
us cold. What, though, is the matter with 
the concrete words rather plentifully scat- 
tered through the lines. Why do they not 
produce more of an emotional effect? 

Simply that they are not the words to 
appeal to our imagination. Even an ad- 
mirer of Bryan would have a hard tussle 
before he could make his imagination pic- 
ture his hero astride a war horse, clad in 
mediaeval armor, brandishing a mace or 
battle-axe. He would have difficulty for 
two reasons: First, because the imagery is 
incongruous with the subject; second, be- 
cause the imagery has been used so often 
that it has become stereotyped. We have 
heard these same figures of speech applied 
so often to so many men in so mai.y differ- 
ing situations that they no longer mean 
anything to us emotionally. Our imagina- 
tions have been prodded in this particular 
quarter so often that they no longer make 
the slightest response to the stimulus. 

We may conclude, therefore, that in order 
to stir the imagination, and through it the 
emotions, concrete imagery must be, not 
only congruous to the subject, but also fresh 
enough to strike us with a little of surprise, 
to present to our imaginations a picture 
that is new. In following this conclusion 
to its logical results, we discover that much 
verse intended to be poetry is nothing of 
the sort because it is merely a pale ghost 
of what other poets have said. The man 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Writing for Very Small Children 


By T. C. ODONNELL 





XVI 
EMBROIDERY 


Our article last month had to do with 
what we called “embroidery”’—that is, a 
certain elaboration of style, not alone for 
the sake of conveying facts in a story, but 
rather to interest the child in one’s tale by 
his manner of telling, and also to help fix 
the story’s “key” or tone. It is the verbal 
equivalent of personality in the individual ; 
like personality it can be cultivated, where 
one finds himself naturally writing a pro- 
saic, gray style. Lack of this personality 
note accounts for almost as many rejection 
slips as the absence of something to say. 
For most editors, in reading a manuscript, 
are interested quite as much in what of the 
author they find revealed there as in the 
story itself; certainly if in the writing he 
finds evidence of an individual who must 
see and think interestingly because he writes 
interestingly, and must therefore be inter- 
esting, the battle of the manuscript is more 
than half won. 

The primary trouble, from the stanapoint 
of the new writer, is absorption in the story 
itself, and lack of interest in words—words 
for their own sake: words with color in 
them, jacked and jammed with color ; words 
with feeling in them, fairly dripping with 
feeling; words with association values, 
making for a richness of figure and allusion 
that will hold the child’s interest from the 
first sentence to the end. 

All this belongs to the larger problem of 
English style—but the writer for very small 
children will find, we believe, that in no 
other field of writing is a mastery of the 
technique of style so important as just here; 
and if he can do an impelling bit of work 
for the six-year-old child, and knows how 
and why he achieved his effects, he has gone 
a long way toward the point where he can 
write interestingly for adults. 

We mention the point in order to empha- 
size a statement made elsewhere in this 


series of studies, namely, that writing for 
very small children is one of the best of all 
preparations for writing adult fiction. 

Sentence rhythni, by which we mean a 
pleasing and varied alternation of long and 
short sentences, is a case in point. True, 
a child should not be given many long sen- 
tences of the Macaulay type; even here, 
though, if the sentence is carefully orga- 
nized, so that its various parts are perfectly 
clear in relation one to another, the child 
will follow the thought with ease. Nor 
should one go to the other extreme and 
write entirely in short sentences, which 
would give an effect only of choppiness. 
Arrange long and short ones skilfully, how- 
ever, and the child, though unconscious of 
how the effect was produced, will be at- 
tracted by the resulting music. 

The same is true, too, of rhythm obtained 
in prose by a skilful use of words con- 
taining long and short syllables. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, in his articles in the WriTER’s DIGEST 
on verse technique, has pointed out the 
use by the classical poets of “quantity’—a 
classification of syllables as “long” or 
“short” according to time required in pro- 
nouncing them. While the English lang- 
uage, especially with respect to the pronun- 
ciation, does not make possible as accurate 
a measure in this regard as the Greek, yet 
the principle can be applied in our own 
prose by combining the classical principle of 
quantity with the use in English of long 
and short vowels. Thus, “steal” is a one- 
syllable word, with a long vowel sound; 
“stealth” is also a one-syllable word, but 
its vowel is short—it has, however, by 
reason of the time required for pronouncing 
it, all the effects of a classical long syllable, 
and by the ancients would be regarded as 
“long.” 

We make a point of this here, in order 
to show the infinite possibilities for music 
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in our language—and the individual who 
utilizes all that English construction has to 
offer, will not be long in “arriving” as a 
writer. This matter of combining the prin- 
ciple of quantity and our own system of 
long and short syllables—let a writer have 
an interesting idea to start with, then ex- 
press it in words of color and feeling, and 
action where action is important; in words 
that enables him to afford a pleasing alter- 
nation of long and short syllables, whether 
in our own or the classical sense; and in 
sentences that alternate an length to the ex- 
tent that they provide pleasing rhythm- 
let a writer do this, and he may be abso- 
lutely certain of a hearing by the editors, 
and a popular following among the children. 
And—he will have traveled a long way to- 
wards a mastery of English style that will 
gain him quick success in adult writing. 

And strange as it may seem, this pre- 
occupation with writing technique will bring 
a greater fertility in ideas. We believe we 
are safe in saying that two-thirds of the 
nonsense verses that have been written for 
children owed their origin, their ideas, to 
the authors’ love of words and their habit 
of toying and playing with them—their love 
of words for their own sake, for the color 
and the strange sounds in them. The habit 
a writer sometimes acquires of rolling over 
in his mind strange rhymes for some sound 
that has struck him—here is a case in illus- 
tration. It was responsible for even a little 
lyrical bit of the writer’s that enjoyed 
favorable comment when published. The 
pounding of heavy waves on the beach one 
day brought to the mind “billows,” and 
immediately the mind was off, uncon- 
sciously, on the trail of rhymes; “willows,” 
“Jill goes,” “zylos,” “pillows”’—and_ the 
association that formed in the mind between 
“billows” and “pillows” suggested the idea 
for the little verse: 


I think that if I were a tree 

I would like to grow down by the sea— 

My shadow could then all the day 

On the waves and the tides dance and play 
With the spray— 


And have, if it wanted to rest, 
The loveliest bed, just a nest 
With soft foamy billows ’neath me 
For pillows: if I were a tree 

By the sea. 
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In the process of writing the poem the 
two words that suggested the idea disap- 
peared from the line ends and became in- 
ternal rhymes—which, however, only en- 
hanced the music of the verse. 

There is no doubt that many of the 
Mother Goose jingles had their origin in 
this same habit of toying with amusing or 
interesting words that fit into convenient 
rhymes. 

A certain “elaboration” of style, we 
called it above, this dressing up of our ideas 
by means of interesting tricks and juggling 
with words. And “elaboration” is the word. 
Some of us were unfortunate in our in- 
structors in school or college, whose motto 
was to tell one’s story, or say what one had 
to say, in the fewest words possible, with 
these words expressive and pointed. It is 
instruction that we often find we have to 
unlearn—just as short story writers have 
had to readjust themselves, during the last 
few years, to the eight-thousand-word 
story, where formerly three thousand 
words was the outside limit. The change 
has involved a shifting of emphasis from 
mere plot to character, and those processes 
of style that rendered the picture of the 
character interesting and vivid. An Irving 
Cobb story is vastly more interesting than 
an O. Henry story just by reason of the 
studied elaboration of style. The same 
principle applies to writing for very small 
children, with elaboration, however, serving 
the purpose more of interesting the child 
than of analysis of character or situation. 

One form of stylistic effort we wish, 
however, to caution the writer against, and 
that is slang. Many editors object seriously 
to slang, and will reject a story, no matter 
how good it may be otherwise, for this 
reason alone. There are probably few chil- 
dren who do not, to some extent at least, 
or in some form or other, use slang. But 
slang, though we may enjoy it as used by 
sophisticated adults, is to be regretted in 
children. It involves a process of juvenile 
development that is not natural or healthy ; 
editors sense this, and wish their papers to 
be educational, at least in the negative way 
of publishing nothing that is unhealthy or 
unnatural. Whether we agree with the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 














DEAR EpItor AND READERS: 


With unusual interest, I have been reading the WriTER’s DiGEst almost two 
years; and, although I am not a writer of fiction, I have found every article in- 
spiring and instructive. 


To every reader, and most especially to the writers, I send these lines: 


PLL SING 
° I'll sing, it matters not how glum the day; 
The gleam within my soul illumes my way ; 
When clouds arise, and rain in torrents fall, 


The music of the raindrops is my lay. 


I’ll sing my song though dismal be the night; 
The torch within my soul gives endless light: 
When nights so dark that I but dimly see, 


The ray within my soul points me aright. 









I'll sing again, though stormy be the day; 
The longing of my soul I must obey! 
When fierce the winds blow over land and sea, 


The fury of the blast broadcasts my lay. 


I'll sing, it matters not where I may be; 
Up in the air, on land or on the sea: 
And when an Angel whispers, “You must cease,—” 


I’ll sing above, throughout Eternity. 


ALEXANDER SEYMOUR, 6 W. 128th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Dear Forum Epitor: 

When the lightning of inspiration struck 
me and I felt the conviction that I was 
a Conrad in the rough, I deluged the edi- 
tors with a flood of very illy-prepared and 
abortive manuscripts. For the good of my 
soul, they promptly fired them back until 
I was literally snowed under with an ava- 
lanche of rejection slips. Ensued a period 
of retrenchment and preparation; and al- 
though the editors do not beseech me to 
submit my stuff, I feel that I am making 
headway. I am keeping up with the modern 
masters and delving into the fertile field of 
the ancients, too. The intoxication induced 
by my insufficient draught from the Pierian 
spring is being allayed by sober drinking. 
I devour all the writers’ periodicals, and 
find WriteEr’s Dicest indubitably the 
Northern Star of all the brilliant galaxy. 

Charles J. should be taken into 
consideration by all tyros. His is a con- 
cise, crisp style that delights the most 
squeamish editor. His magazine, All’s Well, 
published at Fayetteville, Arkansas, is a 
veritable inspiration, and Mr. Finger him- 
self is very indulgent with young authors, 
if their work shows promise. He is bitterly 
opposed to the traditional “happy ending” 
and a story must have high literary value 
to receive his commendation. 

As it is extremely difficult out here in 
the provinces to make contacts with the 


Finger 
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illuminati, 1 shall be glad to answer all who 


care to write me. 


Sincerely, 
Jack Conroy, 


2021 W. Gordon St., Hannibal, Mo. 





Mrs. H. A. Flenner, of SanDiego, Calif., 
one of our readers, asked us to publish the 
following instead of sending her a rejection 
slip: 


To THE WriTEr’s DicEstT: 

I have digested the WriTErR’s DiGEsT, 
The sample copy that you sent, 

I know I’ll want more Digests to digest, 
Just now my pocketbook is bent. 


Writer’s DicEst contains so much 
I’ve most desired to know, 

Until the sample copy came 

I knew not where to go. 


Though I’ve never written anything 
That passed the censors by, 

When I attain true knowledge 

[ surely want to try. 


Send DiceEst’s contest particulars to me, 
I have a head though hollow it may be, 
When I digest most everything 
We shall see what we shall see. 
Mrs. H. A. FLENNER, 
3559 Thirty-third St., San Diego, Calif. 














“Taught me more than my course in short-story writing 
and cost me less than one-fifth as much’’ 


e—such was a client’s comment on my criticism of a single story. First he received a three- 
page letter, pointing out all faults of story construction and outlining a complete revision 
of the story—and a pencil correction of the manuscript brought out mistakes of sentence 


construction, punctuation, and diction. Next I reviewed his revision, in the same thorough 
manner; then in turn a second and even a third revision—and the story was ready for the 
editors. And all for the original fee of $5.00 for the 5,000 words. 

This was the same thorough, follow-through method that I apply to every manuscript 
that comes to my Service. My rates are slightly higher than some services are able to offer 
—but I have based my prices upon the unusual nature of the help which I render. 

RATES FOR ‘OR CRITICISM: $1.00 for each thousand words up to 5,000; 50c for each additional thousand—special rates 


30.000 words or more. 
RATES. FOR REVISION: Some —_— prefer to have me revise their manuscripts, Paitin them in finished form for the 
editors. The rate for this service 


is found by adding 50% to the rates for criticism 
CRITICISM OF POETRY: 5c a lines minimum, $1.00. 
antes Bay TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-lb., bond paper, with one carbon copy): 75¢ a thousand words; poetry, 2¢ a 
All misspelled words and grammatical faults corrected. 
My Service i is backed by a long experience as Editor of Wayside Tales, Writer's og 
Outing, etc., as contributor to national magazines, and as author of five successful boo 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or money gladly refunded. Address— 


T. C. O7’DONNELL, 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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“T’d have started ten years sooner on a literary career. But there was no 
Palmer Institute then. . . . Given a natural ability, some perseverance, 
and the necessary power to understand instruction, any writer — 
would-be or even experienced —would certainly find help in your course. 
The instruction ought to prevent a hundred false starts.” 
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Prevent those hundred 
false starts 


Must you write and rewrite 

and when your story has come 
back, stillrewrite ? Tryingtomake 
those characters other than thin, 
spineless little ghosts. To make 
them alive, warm, complete !— 
doing dramatic things naturally 
and with a feeling. Mary, for 
instance, going plausibly with a 
white, mocking face to the well 
and dropping a shining object into 
the soundless water . . . and old 
Miriam spying so! 

It isn’t easy to make a story 
luminous and living. But the 
Palmer Institute can help you do 
so without a falter. They can 
take that story you are putting 
onto paper, and pour power inside 
it . lift the characters to their 
own eager or plodding feet 
make them fight, scheme, worry, 
strike out blindly, or lovably — 
pull their own story into tangles 
about them! Palmer instruction 
offers a surer, happier way than 


the “hundred false starts.” It is 
as personal as it is inspirational. 
It is fresh, authentic, thorough. 
With Palmer instruction, you 
make your stories salable while 
you write them. The curt, thin 
rejection slip is seldom yours 
again. 

Palmer Courses are endorsed 
by: 

KATHARINE NEWLIN BURT 
RUPERT HUGHES 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
JIM TULLY 
FREDERICK STUART GREEN 
CHARLES KEN¥ON 
ALEX McLAREN 
JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 

Send the coupon and let us tell 
you more. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 
CLayton HAMILTON President 
FREDERICK PALMER Vice-president 
Please send me, without any obligation, details about 
the course I have checked. 
CD Short Story Writing [ English and Self-Expression 
0) Photoplay Writing 


15-M 





“All corresponde nce strictly ! confidential 
No salesman will call on you 
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The Songwriting Game 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


Original ideas can be readily converted 
into royalty checks providing they possess 
a something that will snare the musical ear 
of the public. 

The music arranger plays a prominent 
part in the presentation of a song, and he 
can either make it or break it. 

The majority of us sometime in our lives 
have created an idea for a poem, song, book 
or perhaps a picture, but that is as far as 
we got. We did not have the finishing 
qualities or technique to go ahead with it. 
Successful plays, books, pictures are not, 
as a rule, produced by grocery clerks, but 
are the efforts of those trained in that par- 
ticular art. 

The songwriting game is quite different. 
Every one has a chance if their ideas are 
more than worth while. In popular song- 
dom a little catchy melody, a good original 
lyrical idea, or a peculiar rhythmical twist 
can be utilized to good financial results. 

You will find there are only a few fin- 
ished musicians in the ranks of the song 
writers of today. There are hundreds of 
professional song writers who use the 
“hunt and peck” system on the piano, dig- 
ging out their melodies and relying on the 
arranger to bring,out the best that is in 
them. Very few of them know the mean- 
ing of harmony. Many song writers are 
unable to write down their melodies, de- 
pending on the pianists to write it for them. 

In the songwriting game it is not the 
musical education that receives the cream, 
it’s the knack of tuning into the public’s 
fancy with something that will give them 
a musical thrill. 

There are thousands of people who pos- 
sess original ideas for good songs, or find 
themselves humming an original melody 
that would, perhaps, rest in the hit class, 
but who are unable to go ahead with their 
efforts. Little do they know that maybe 
their clever idea or haunting melody is a 
hidden “Koh-i-noor” waiting to be discov- 
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ered by a more persistent and ambitious 
creator. 

The arranger is the builder of a song. 
You are the architect but he is the individual 
who builds it to make it stand out as a 
musical monument of your creation. A 
good arranger never relies on the old har- 
mony of twenty years ago. He must keep a 
little ahead of the times. Of course, the 
modern arrangements must possess har- 
mony, but it is up to him to create little 
twists of rhyming and counter melodies, or 
the number will generally fail to go over. 

Even the publishers know that a first- 
class arrangement of a song means a big 
advantage in its success, and at the present 
time the arrangers who have achieved pres- 





BEST SONG PLAN 


Seng-writers send poem at once for free criticism and free 
melody 

Send 4c postage for free sample of my piano composing and 
arranging. It will tell you more of my ability in melody and — 
harmony than hundreds of letters. Compare it with any other 
composer’s work. 

LUTHER A. CLARK, Music Composer and Publisher, 
Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine. 











Song Writers, 50-50 Collaboration 


Send two lyrics with $1.00 for expert criticism. 
If good we will go 50-50 with you. Music arranged 
for Piano, Orchestra and Band. Piano Rolls made 
from MSS. All work guaranteed correct. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(Brookside) Salem, Indiana 











SEND US YOUR SONGS 
We will revise your poem and arrange full piano 
part for $10.00. Orchestration free. $250.00 cash for 
the best Lyrics sent in each month. Song Titles Free. 
CANADIAN SONG BUREAU 
339 Manning Ave., Toronto No. 3, Can. 











SONGWRITERS! 


Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 
you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 
mit your scripts for estimate and free advice. 


WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 





1674 Broadway, New York 
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tige in their art are commanding fabylous 
salaries. Arthur Lange, considered the 
best in his line at the present time, is re- 
ceiving $25,000 yearly from Shapiro, Bern- 
stein & Company. Mr. Lange is noted for 
his extraordinary arrangements, and many 
times has turned out a musical masterpiece 
from a mediocre melody. 

If you are unable to write down a melody 
of a song you have composed, consult one 
of your leading music teachers to make'a 
lead sheet of it. Then send your lyric, with 
the melody, to a first-class arranger, who 
will do it justice, with a complete profes- 
sional piano arrangement, ready for a pub- 
lisher’s consideration. Some arrangers will 
send you a pencil sketch of the arrangement 
for your approval before it is finished in 
ink. This will enable you to see if it needs 
any changes in the original copy. 

In the art of lyric writing, every lyric 
writer has his own method. Most of them 
always create a good idea, a catchy title, 
and then build the lyric around the idea 
created. They generally write the chorus 
first, and then supply the punch lines, which 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 
We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrae music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00, 
prepaid Established 1876 


Ghassan ZIMMERMAN 


CINCINNATI 


& SON CO. 
OHIO 








SONG WRITERS 


Poems revised, melodies composed, $3.00. This is 
ready for publishers’ consideration. ‘WwW ill send you 
a list of the most reliable publishers FREE. Send 
for price on piano-parts. Our work is guaranteed. 
Send four cents for sample of our work. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE 
Box 58, Toledo, Ohio 











Your Song Lyrics May Have Commercial 


Value if Set to Proper Music. Standard publishers 
demand that songs have both words and music before 
examining them. SEND YOUR LYRICS TO ME; 
I will furnish good music at a reasonable fee. 


LEN FLEMING 
Dept. WD, Drawer S, pistewanenant: Pa. 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 


A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. Postage. “March Victorious” and 
“Wings of Heaven” (Sacred) 35c each. 

95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 














It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the 
introduction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). 


send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy ef “ 
the Popular Song.” 


Please 
‘Writing 
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“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 


By E. M. 


WICKES 
TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is 
one of the highest paid writers 
in the literary profession. But 
you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START 
and HOW TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compel- 
ling book shows you the way— 
the rest is entirely up to you. 
It tells you how to avoid the 
pitfalls that have caused many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 


writing. 


WHERE pe SELL YOUR 
ONGS 


A list of 7 most prominent music publishers of 
the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
a past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 

Beautiful cloth cover, gold ren 4 gilt top; 
181 pages; postpaid, $1. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohie 
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is the climax of the idea. The title is 
usually found in the first and closing lines 
of the chorus. 

After the chorus is complete, then work 
on the verses. The verses are the stepping 
stones to your climax and should be in 
keeping with the song. If you have a short 
chorus, then use a long verse and vice versa. 
Many prefer to write the lyric first and 
compose the music afterwards, while others 
prefer to do the opposite. 





BRIEF 


Newspaper Editor: “Your story should 
be at least 200 words shorter.” 
Writer: “Why, it was only 200 words.” 
Newspaper Editor: “That’s just it.” 
—Kablegram 


The Writer's Digest 





WE PUBLISH SONGS 


Fortunes being made by having your own songs pub- 

lished under your own name. We publish, copyright, 

and give sales assistance. Write for booklet. 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


Suite 304, 81 E. Madison, Dept. W.R., Chicago 














“WHERE THE COPRA PALMS 
DO GROW” 


Panama’s greatest song hit in years can now be had in the follow- 
ing form: Sheet 25c, Orchestration 35c, Player Piano Roll No. R. 
0001, special price, $1.00. If your dealers won’t supply you, order 
by mail from 
CHAS. T. REID, Music Publisher, 
Drawer ‘‘Z’’ Ancon, Canal Zone, Panama. 














Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 





UL LEE 





By D. E. WINSTEAD 


I knocked upon the dreamland door 
And sought to wander back 

Into my childhood’s day once more, 
Across the years to track 

In search of dreams I’d trampled o’er 
Life’s problems to attack. 


The dreamland people heard my knock 
And swung the portal wide, 

My muse, arrayed in silken frock, 
Advanced with sturdy strike 

And, glancing at the dreamland clock, 
She bade me step inside. 


I strolled beside this dreamland dame 
And me she did endow 

With sylph-like dreams, I plucked the same 
From off her hallowed brow 

Until a bill-collector came 


ALAS! ’TWAS THE FIRST OF 
THE MONTH 





And chased me back to now! 
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WRITING FOR THE TRADE 
MAGAZINES 


Editors of the trade magazines pay as 
good rates as do the editors of the fiction 
magazines, and in some cases, even better. 
The standard rates of Printers’ Ink and of 
Business, for example are from two cents 
a word up. Ten cents or more a word has 
been paid by these publications for articles 
especially suited to their needs. Ace-High, 
Action Stories, Adventure, Ainslee’s, Black 
Mask and Blue Book are credited with pay- 
ing rates of from one cent a word up. 


It is true that there are trade magazines 
that pay nothing for what they use. There 
are some that pay but a quarter of a cent a 
word. A great many pay only half a cent 
a word. But there are hundreds that pay 
a cent a word and an increasing number are 
apying two cents and more a word. Most 
of those that pay less than a cent a word 
will buy and pay for material of a quality 
that would never win a check from a fiction 
magazine editor. . 


The higher class trade magazines are de- 
manding material just as carefully prepared 
as the story sent to a fiction magazine. Fur- 
thermore, they are willing to pay for it, 
and since the field is not so crowded with 
aspiring writers as is the fiction field, it 
follows ‘that in many cases they have to 
pay a higher rate to unknown writers than 
would a fiction magazine for the same class 
of material. 


From a money point of view then, one 
cannot very well afford to ignore the trade 
paper field. The great demand in this field 
at the present time is for a larger number 
of high-class writers. The average trade 
paper editor finds it necessary to confine his 
purchases to a dozen or so writers. This is 
so because there are not more than this who 
are submitting to him material that is at all 
It is 
even necessary to edit a great deal of the 
matter that he does use. 


suitable for publication in his paper. 
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You can own 


this latest model 
Corona 


ORONA is the machine used by successful 

writers everywhere. This latest model is 
the finest portable ever built, with standard 
four-row keyboard just like the big office 
machines, wide carriage, twelve-yard ribbon, 
variable line spacer, stenciling device, and 
dozens of other convenient features. Yet 
it is light and compact and can be carried 
with you anywhere. 


Used machines taken in trade 


Your Corona dealer will gladly accept a 
used typewriter, any standard make, as part 
payment for Corona and allow you to pay 
the balance on easy terms. Don’t put off 
owning this splendid author’s typewriter. It 
will help you to become a successful writer. 
Just look for Corona in your telephone book 
or phone for free demonstration in your 
home, or mail coupon below for full infor- 
mation. 


QF mail this coupon 


——— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
700 E. Washington Street, 
Syracuse, New York. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


BPE 


BPS 


BPE 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


The winners in the Henry Morgenthau $1,000 
Golden Rule Sunday poster-poem-slogan contest 
have been announced by Near East Relief. The 
award committee, composed of Charles Dana 
Gibson, and Frank X. Casey, respectively owner 
and art editor of Life; John Farrar, editor of 
The Bookman, and William H. Rankin, president 
of the William H. Rankin Advertising Agency, 
chose as winner of the first poster prize of $500, 
Patrick H. Nelson of New York; the second, 
third and fourth prizes, going respectively to 
Louis Caldwell of East Orange, N. J., Fanny L. 
Warren of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mrs. Madeline 
D. VanWart of Closter, N. j. 

The winner of the prize for slogans was Mrs. 
Virginia A. Runnetti of Pitts burgh, Pa. 

Two contestants for the prize for poetry tied 
for place. They were Mary Carolyn Davies, of 
Portland, Oregon, and Mrs. “. W. Peach, of 
Northfield, Vermont. 

Camera Craft, 703 Market St., San Francisco, 
Calif., offers five prizes every month for photo- 
graphs. Competitors may submit as many photo- 
graphs as they wish. Contest closes the 10th 
of each month. 


True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City, offers $10, $5 and $3 every month 
for the best letters telling why you like or do 
not like the different features in each month’s 
issue and suggestions for improvement. Con- 
test closes the 15th of each month. Address the 
Editor. 

The Poetry Society of South Carolina an- 
nounces that the Blindman prize of $250 has been 
discontinued. The donor of the prize, Mr. W. 
Van R. Whitall, considers that the object for 
which the prize was offered for the past five 
years, stimulation of the art of poetry and recog- 
nition of exceptional work by poets in America 
and England, has been achieved 


The Blue Book Magazine is offering five 
monthly prizes of $100 each for the best “actual 
fact” stories of true experiences in the follow- 
ing special fields: (1) Adventure; (2) Mystery; 
(3) Business; (4) Sport; (5) Humor. Stories 
should not exceed 2,000 words and should be 
shorter, if possible. Address contributions to 
True Experience Editor, The Blue Book Maga- 
sine, 36 South State Chicago, IIl. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass., offers a prize of $2,000 for a book 
for boys and girls of ten years old or more, 
suitable for inclusion in the Beacon Hill Bookshelf, 


which consists mainly of new editions of estab- 
lished favorites with young people. No manu- 
script should contain less than 40,000 words. 
Competition closes March 1, 1927. 


Ten thousand dollars is being offered as a prize 
by The Atlantic Monthly for the best novel sub- 
mitted to them before February 15, 1927. After 
serial publication in The Atlantic Monthly, the 
book will be issued as an Atlantic Press Publica- 
tion by Little, Brown and Company, of Boston. 
The manuscript may be of any length, providing 
it is long enough to deserve publication as a full- 
length novel. Regarding its character, there are 
absolutely no requirements. It may be a tale of 
adventure, an episodic story, a psychological novel 
or a pure romance. The interest which the story 
rouses in the reader will be our sole criterion. 
All manuscripts must be typewritten on one side 
of the paper only and double spacing is particu- 
larly requested. For further information, rules 
and details, write the Editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly Contest, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


The Bookmakers’ Folio, mouthpiece of The 
300kmakers, 216 S. Mulberry St., Chillicothe, 
Ohio, has instituted a permanent feature—a Hall 
of Fame Square, Hall of Fame Roster and Hall 
of Fame Anthology. The poems submitted are 
limited to not over twenty-four lines and shorter 
are preferred in any form, on Christmas, New 
Year, Independence Day and Armistice Day sub- 
jects, only, for 1926 and 1927. From the poems 
submitted will be chosen the three that the dis- 
interested judges deem best and they will be pub- 
lished three times a year in the Bookmakers’ Hall 
of Fame Square and in the Bookmakers’ Folio 
(formerly Poetic Thrills), with the author’s name 
inscribed in their Hall of Fame Roster. When 
enough poems have been submitted and published 
in the Hall of Fame Square, a Hall of Fame 
Anthology will be published from the treasury 
and these poems will be included as an uncom- 
mercialized anthology. The honor will be the 
highest given to a Bookmaker and a very rare 
honor. All poems that are worthy to be put into 
print will be published in the Folio at large, and 
as it is strictly a Bookmaker feature, the idea ts 
copyrighted to protect it from the unscrupulous. 
One dollar yearly membership fee must be en- 
losed with each poem contributed for this fea- 
ture, and any number may be submitted, provided 
the $1.00 fee is included. Each $1.00 so included 
will extend their membership one year. All con- 
tributors in future will be limited to poems not 
over twenty-four lines on any subject unless con- 
tributed for the Anthology Section of The Book- 
makers’ Folio, in which contributors are allowed 
to publish their own material if available, and 
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pay the publisher the same rate a page that the 
editor does. All contributions must be accom- 
panied by a stamp and self-addressed envelope 
and sent to Gertrude Perry West, National Presi- 
dent and Editor-in-chief, 216 S. Mulberry St., 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 


The Business Woman, 285 Madison Ave., New 
York City, which publication has been discon- 
tinued since December, 1923, is not in the market 
for any kind of material. Later, when publica- 
tion is resumed, readers will be notified to that 
effect. 

North-West Stories, 461 Eighth Ave. New 
York. “We are in the market for Western and 
Northern short stories of 6,000 words or less. 
Also can use immediately one Western novelette 
of 12,000 to 15,000 words. There are open dates 
on the schedule also for a Western novelette of 
about 25,000 words and a Northern or North 
Woods novelette of 25,000 words.” 


Lariat Story Magazine, 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York. “We are overstocked with articles and 
humor, but can use a good cowboy action nov- 
elette of about 25,000 words. We are also ready 
to consider heavy, dramatic, short stories of from 
5,000 to 7,000 words.” 


Love Romances, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 
“We are not inviting novelettes at this time, al- 
though this does not mean that an especially 
good one of around 9,000 to 12,000 words will 
be returned. We are always ready to consider 
short stories of 4,000 to 6,000 words, heavy with 
good human interest plot and strong love interest.” 


Magazine, South Bend; Ind., wants 
no fiction and no verse. “We do want articles 
on events, personages and movements of current 
interest; but the events must be of at least na- 
tion-wide interest, the persons must be widely 
known and the movements must be significant. 
The preferred length is 1,200 words, but we will 
consider stories up to 2,000 words. Articies must 
have distinct literary merit; hack writing will 
have no chance. We furnish the illustrations. 
Payment is made on acceptance at the rate of 
one and one-half cent and two cents a word. 
Sample copies will be sent to prospective con- 
tributors on request.” 


The Eagle 


Opportunity, 750 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Managing Editor, William T. Walsh. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Opportuntty 
is strictly edited for house-to-house and office-to- 
office salesmen. We use material that covers 
every phase of this sort of selling. We also use 
inspirational articles and fiction within our prov- 
ince. For short material we pay from one to 
one and one-half cent a word according to value. 
The rate for our fiction stories varies from fifty 
to one hundred dollars.” 


The Writer's World, 524 South Spring St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Editor, Cliff Hill. Issued month- 
ly; lic a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are in the 
market for interesting articles pertaining to the 
writing profession in any of its phases. Material 

(Continued on page 50) 


Write Stories for 
Magazines and 
Newspapers 


Start Now to Prepare for Success 
Quickly and Easily, by Remarkable 
New Method—the Open Door to a 
Fascinating, Money-Making Career! 


ERE is your chance to iearn to write for 

newspapers and magazines under the personal 
direction of practical New York newspaper men. 
You learn by the “Copy Desk” method—a method 
that is entirely different from anything ever before 
attempted. All dry technicalities have been tossed 
to the winds. You learn to write by writing. You 
begin with the very first lesson—and at the same 
time get the preparation you need for success as 
a writer of magazine article S, stories, novels, plays. 
Vet the cost of the course ts very moderate. 


Illustrated Booklet—FREE 


Journalism is the most intensely interesting pro- 
fession you could choose. The newspaper writer 
lives a life of romance, adventure, mystery. No 
matter what happens, he is always in the thick 
of things. 

If you want to learn more about the opportuni- 
ties and rewards in this fascinating profession— 
which you can learn right at home, in spare time— 
mail the coupon for our FREE illustrated booklet, 
“Writing for Profit.” This will place you under 
no obligation whatever. Don’t put it off. Mail 
the coupon now! Newspaper Institute of America, 
Dept. 1212, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 
sigs Sl Sc ich i ii sa eis a ad an els a 


Newspaper Institute of America, 

Dept. 1212, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 
Please send me your 32-page illustrated Booklet, 

“Writing for Profit.” This is to place me under 

no obligation. 
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Catarrh, Etc. 


Onlyyourblood containing fruitacid candis- 
solve any mucus or “paste” in your system. 


Mucus-Making Foods 


fn {ts passage through the body mucus is secreted in 
various organs, causing disease. The effects or symptoms 
are then named variously according to location, but the 
source of the trouble is the same— fermentation, chiefly 
from butter, cheese, cream, fat, oil, salt, etc., in excess. 


100 Names for 1 Disease 


Mocus causes catarrh of the eyes Kcondunctivisie). of the 
Mose (rhinitis), of the ears (otitis, deafness e 
chial tubes (bronchitis, asthma), of the lungs (rubsreglesia). 
of the stomach (gastritis), of the appendix (appendicitis), 
of bladder (gall stones), of gums (pyorrhea), etc. 


Eat for Efficiency 


Juice from grapefruit, without sugar, alsc 
tomato juice, berries, some oranges, apples 
i »  etc., when used as freely as water, combined 
) NE with suitable brain-and-nerve foods, la 
b MS a tive vegetables, prepare your blood to dis 
solve mucus, and gemove acidity. 

A clerk wrote: *‘No mucus, voice imtges geod r, head clear as 
a bell, gained 20 Ibs. now earn 4 times as ’ Educa- 
tional booklet 19° cents. BRINKLER SCHOOL OF 
EATING, Dept. 25M, 136 W, 72nd St., New York. © 





The Information you want — 


And— WHEN you want it! 


Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—-about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Ruok 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine cf useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. <A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it—TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


For the enclosed $2.50 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: 
R. Kane. 


please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. 


eee 
Street . 


City 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 
DEPARTMENT 


Complete announcement in 
January issue 


Send Your Question Now 


The Writer’s Digest 


AN EVENING WITH MORLEY 
ROBERTS 
(Continued from page 8) 

mountain trails and save the cowpony from 
extinction, even writing for them five songs 
to be sung at the evening sing-songs, and 
later riding out from Lake Louise to take 
part in the final pow-wow. 

‘And were you writing at this time?” | 
asked, as in that cultivated tone with the 
hint of exhaustion about his voice he 
sketched his early life. 

“No,” he replied, and then after a mo- 
ment’s reflection. ‘Well, I did write some 
verse.” 

“T started seriously to write when I went 
back to England, when | was about thirty. 
I went into journalism and was, of all 
things, an art critic,” and he smiled. “My 
first work was a novel and it found a pub- 
lisher and was astonishingly well reviewed 
by the critics, but unfortunately it was not 
a financial success. Then I wrote short 
stories and it was very hard _ sledding. 
Months elapsed between the selling of one 
and another and for a long time I was 
living on ten or eleven shillings a week. It 
was a long, hard, and exhaustive grind but 
I got there.” 

“T’d give anything to be able to write,” 
said Miss D—. 

‘There is no reason why 
Any one who can pen a good letter is capa- 
ble of development into a decent writer if 
one really wants to. It must all come from 
within oneself and most individuals balk at 
that. Just suppose you took the last two 
weeks of your life and set down everything 
you have done and thought—don’t you 
think it would make engrossing reading just 
simply narrated. 

“Oh, but that’s 
do that.” 


“That’s 


you couldn't. 


too awful. One couldn't 


the handicap most beginners put 
in their own way. All effective writing has 
to come from within oneself, has to be sin- 
cere. If you learn that, and work steadily 
you are bound to succeed.” 

“TIsn’t there an awful lot in having letters 
of introduction tp editors, meeting them 
personally, and getting on the inside?” said 


Miss D—. 
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“Not in the least,” I said immediately, 
speaking out of my vast experience. “All 
matter is judged entirely on its merits and 
it doesn’t matter a hoot who wrote it.” I 
turned for corroboration to Mr. Roberts, 
who smiled. 

“I have always had a maxim in life,” he 
said in his slow way. “It is not sufficient 
to avoid saying something unpleasant about 
somebody, it is decidedly wise to go out of 
one’s way to say something pleasant, if 
possible. Why not make friends of editors? 
They are human and there is no reason 
why personality should not count for some- 
thing in the writing profession.” 

“I have always sedulously avoided per- 
sonal intercourse with editors,” I said. 

“You’re wrong,” replied Mr. Roberts. 
“Cultivate editors and make it a point to 
meet them. Letters of introduction are 
worth something. If you can interest an 
editor in you personally, he will be more 
receptive to your material than perhaps 
otherwise, and probably read it more care- 
fully. Only don’t deluge him with it im- 

(Continued on page 52) 








BARRELS OF GOLD 


Are waiting for those who take advantage of our 
“SCENARIO SECRETS,” even if they never write 
a Scenario. This latest Course by an expert is a 
marvel of efficiency in the little-known improvements 
in writing. Its method of Plot Building will impart 
a mastery in little time. Its training in Visual Writ- 
ing will make practiced writers more efficient. Its 
revelations of new ways for women, girls, teachers, 
preachers, college boys and farmers to make good 
money should not be missed. The complete course 
will be sent this month for only $3. 


EFFICIENCY CO. 
7 Maiden Lane, Raleigh, N. C. 




















LAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
47 West 42d Street, New York 






















PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Comedy-Dramas preferred, 
for High Schools and Adults. Cash paid promptly 
upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 














WOMAN WRITER brought me a rejected manu- 
script with the classical question: “Why are so 
many bad stories published when really fine ones, like 
this of mine, are returned? This two- way- manuscript 
business has nearly finished me. What its the matter?” 
I read the script and said: “Not so bad, but it 
flattens out at the end.” 

The struggling author asked what I meant and I 
explained. Here was one of the ten million short 
stories being ruined every week in this country by 
having “happy endings” inexpertly tacked on them. 
In this tale the heroine was in love with a radio in- 
ventor. The vibrations she gave him were, however, 
very weak because she simply couldn’t understand 
how the radio worked. No matter how often he told 
her, she always got mixed up with the batteries and 
hook-ups and what-not. A character comedy, you see, 
shading into burlesque. 

The story was ended by having the heroine suddenly 
grasp all about heterodynes, verniers, etc., whereupon 
the hero performed the movie clinch and the curtain 
was drawn. 

I called this a “flat ending.” 

“Why?” said my pupil. 

“Because it isn’t true to the character. The amus- 
ing thing about your character is her dumbness. Why 
do you de-dumb her? It wouldn’t occur in real life. 
Why don’t you tell the truth?” 

“Because,”’ said the author, “‘the editor has to have 
his happy ending, and I have to live.’ 

“Your rule,” I ventured, “is to produce a happy 
ending at any sacrifice.” 


342 Madison Avenue, ~ - 





Particulars of Mr. Uzzell’s methods of helping writers by mail will be given on request. 


She Couldn’t Understand the Radio 


“Sure. They all do it.” 
“TI disagree,” I continued. ‘They all produce happy 


endings, but not at any cost. There is an art even to 


a happy ending. I doubt very much if you know what 
a happy ending is. Your idea is that a perfect man 


must clasp a perfect woman while some one sings 


‘Moonlight and Roses’ in the faint distance. Not so. 
Sometimes the ending is happy enough if the char- 
acters merely have an opportunity to be themselves. i 

My pupil thought a moment, then said: “You mean 


he should agree to marry her even though she never 
understands the radio?” 


“Why not?” I asked. “Isn’t that funnier, more 


pathetic, and also—truer?” 


She hesitated. “Doesn't seem like a happy ending 
to me, the—poor—nut!” : : 
“Your whole trouble as a writer,” I told her, “is 


that you are more interested in slavishly following 
some half-true literary formula than in telling what 
you really know about human beings. If you want to 
discover what is more important, the movie-clinch or 


truth to character, just change the ending of your 


story, keeping the girl dumb to the first peal of the 


wedding bells, and see what happens.” 


Stubborn, doubting, she tried it—merely because she 


paid for the advice, I really believe—and her story 


was accepted by a national magazine. She is now 
working on her second novel and tells me that the 


most helpful working rule she has is this: “Just what 


would a bird like that really do in such-and-such a sit- 


uation.’ . : 
I wonder what your literary trouble is. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s and elsewhere, Author of ‘‘Narrative Technique.”’ 


- - ~ New York City 




































































FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS; 


Not aschool—no courses or books 

to sell. You are just as capable 

of writing acceptable stories as 3 

thousands of successful writers. 438 

Original plots and ideas are wha tases 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
‘\dvice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


207 Security a Santa Monica and Western Avenue 
lollyweed, California 





NUHAND IS the new, really scientific shorthand, 


with new principles, few rules, and 
no exceptions. It is shorter, simpler, speedier, and more 
complete—read notes years after writing. No more 
shading or ruled paper. No “course’’—you learn in 3 
weeks from Complete Manual (New Revised Edition). 
Send $1 for it today—no other cost or books to buy. 
THE NUHAND COMPANY, ___ METZ, IND. 








HOW TO MAKE TEN DOLLARS 
Every Day With Your Kodak 
By PAUL GLENN HOLT 
A vivid, illustrated book, describing an 
independent, out-of-doors business. 
Postpaid, $1.50 
R. SNYDER, Publisher, 18 Derne St., Boston 





MAILING LISTS 


Writers’ and Authors’ Names by States 
5,000 Student Writers’ Names le each. 
7,500 Amateur Authors’ Names le each. 
7,000 Office Peoples’ Names le each 
Additional Writers’ Names added each month. All lists compiled 
by states. Write for tabulation by states, and further information 
desired. 
L. C. SCOTT, 205 West Franklin St., Bloomfield, lowa. 

















An experienced writer, author of “That 
Darn Kid,” “A Pal of Flint Sanders,” etc., 
will accept for analytical criticism, at a 
moderate fee, a limited number of manu- 
scripts. Write 

R. CRAIG CHRISTENSEN 
58-56 Maspeth Ave., Maspeth, L.I., N. Y. 





I WILL COLLABORATE 
On Good Novels, Short Stories, Poetry, 
Etc. Also any sort of Typing done. 
M. A. KEEN 
2446 N. 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Thirty wanted this month. Various kinds. 
Reported on within 3 days. Send to: 


THE CHICAGO PRODUCERS, Dept. 8, 
Suite 1422, 160 No. LaSalle, Chicago 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 


submitted should not contain more than 1,500 
words. Manuscripts are reported on within ten 
days and payment is made on acceptance, at the 
rate of two cents a word.” 

The McIntire Syndicate Service, Vandalia, Mo., 
wishes to read manuscripts of short stories of 
column length, serials, features that will appeal 
to country folks, new and original feature series 
of any kind, articles on pre-school and kindergar- 
ten work, simple countryside poems and funny 
rhymes. Constructive criticism offered, bringing 
out our needs. 

Boys’ Life, Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Editor, James E. West. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
can use short athletic, adventure, mystery and 
airplane stories from 3,000 to 5,000 words in 
length, We are not in the market for love 
stories. Serials should contain about 30,000 
words. Nature and seasonal poems are accepted 
occasionally. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks and payment made on acceptance.” 


True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn. “This 
publication offers a quick market with immediate 
payment for first person stories of romance. 
There has been a dearth of the type of confes- 
sion stories we most want—stories with a strong 
but cleanly planned love plot, in romantic set- 
tings. We want city girls’ stories, but we also 
are eager for confessions concerning girls’ ad- 
ventures in romantic places of the earth. Right 
now we are looking for two or three serials—not 
over 15,000 words. Short stories should not be 
over 5,000 words.” 

The Dearborn Independent, Dearborn Mich. 
Editor, W. J. Cameron. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We can use some A-1 news arti- 
cles treating of neglected truth which should be 
of interest to the general reader, articles uphold- 
ing American traditions and ideals. We also need 
photographs. Manuscripts are reported on within 
ten days and payment made on acceptance at the 
rate of three cents a word.” 

The Starchroom Laundry Journal, 415 Com- 
mercial Square, Cincinnati, Ohio. Editor, Albert 
Stritmatter. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We can use articles having to do with 
commercial power laundries. Manuscripts are 
reported on promptly and payment made on pub- 
lication,sat the rate of $5 per 1,500 words and up.” 


The Advertising World, 33 W. Gay St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. S. E. Edgar, Associate Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
are not at present buying manuscripts, as our 
staff is able to supply all needs.” 

Greeting Card Publishers, 514 Broadway, New 
York City. “We are in the market for brief 
poems suitable for Greeting Cards. At the pres- 
ent we are in special need of good verses for 
Easter, Christmas and New Year. Material is 
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reported on within ten days and payment is made 
on acceptance, at the rate of 50c a line. For 
poetry of superior merit a better price is paid.” 
Motorist, 129 Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Chet Du Cloe, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “This publi- 
cation is a sectional trade paper and only articles 
that are helpful to automobile dealers, accessory 
merchants, service station operators and garage 
men are desired. Experience stories about suc- 
cessful methods of Wisconsin automotive mer- 
chants are wanted. Photographs are also used. 
Manuscripts are reported on within ten days and 
payment made on publication, at the rate of one 
cent a word.” 


Wisconsin 


College Life, 6402 Thirtieth Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Editor, N. L. Pines. Issued monthly ; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We can use short humor- 
ous sketches with collegiate background from 
300 to 500 words in length. Four-line humorous 
poems are also needed. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two weeks and payment made on ac- 
ceptance, at the rate of one cent a word.” 


Merchandising, Tenth Avenue and 
Thirty-sixth Street, New York City. Editor, 
O. H. Caldwell. Issued monthly; 2c a copy ; 
$2.00 a year. “We need dealer experience arti- 
cles, but will not consider any manuscripts that 
are theoretical in character or in which the deal- 
er's name and address is omitted. Photographs 
are used. Manuscripts are reported on at once 
and payment made on acceptance, at the rate of 
one cent a word.” 


Electrical 


Forest and Stream, 221 West Fifty-seventh St., 
New York. Editor, William A. Bruette. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We can use 
stories on hunting, angling, natural history, dogs, 
guns and boating. Photographs are also used. 
Manuscripts are reported on within ten days and 
payment made on acceptance, at the rate of one- 
half cent a word.” 

Country Life, Garden City L. L, N. Y. Editor, 
Reginald T. Townsend. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $5.00 a year, “We use no fiction and little 
poetry. We are in need of articles on country 
life, sports, interior decorating, building, garden- 
ing and household equipment. Manuscripts are 
reported on immediately and payment made on 
acceptance.” 

The Century Magazine, 353 Fourth Ave, New 
York City. Hewitt H. Howland, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We are in 
the market for short stories from 2,000 to 6,000 
words; general articles from 3,000 to 5,000 words; 
short humorous papers and verse. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a week and payment made 
on acceptance.” 

Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York. Editor, F. E. Blackwell. Issued weekly; 
lhc a copy; $6.00 a year. “We can use short 
stories from 3,000 to 7,000 words in length; nov- 
elettes of 30,000 words, serials containing 36,000 
to 80,000 words, and articles of 1,500 to 3,000 


(Continued on page 54) 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special] rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 











AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 


Highest class manuscript copying at 50c per thou- 
sand words, in accordance with editorial standards. 
2c per line. 

ANNIE STICKNEY 
13806 Hamilton Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 


Poems, 











EFFICIENT TYPING 

Prose, 50c per 1,000 words. Poetry, lc per line. Best 
grade of MS. paper and one carbon copy, free. Edi- 
torial requirements, spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
and paragraphing competently attended to. MSS. 
promptly returned, postpaid. Other kinds of typing 
solicited at above quoted prose rate. 

HUGH SANDBECK 


419 N. 4th St., Grand Forks, N. Dak. 











HUNDREDS of Mss. which I’ve revised 

have been published. Personal attention by 

editor of nationally known magazine. Re- 

vision (prose) $1 per 1000 words, including 

individual letter of advice. P rompt service. 
R. B. HUBBARD 

158-44 Channel St., Howard Beach, N. Y. 











GIVE YOUR TALENT A CHANCE 
I copy, correct and PLACE, if you desire, 
any kind of manuscript. 

Stories? I'll “name” them gratis (or 
suggest). 75c a thousand words, including 
all suggestions. 


LEONA BRILES, McPherson, Kansas 











DOES aoe MANUSCRIPT CATCH THE 
DITOR’S EYE?-? ? 

His desk is ened with other stories. Will yours 
stand out from the mass like this “ad” stands out 
from the others? It will pay you to let an expert 
prepare ppp manuscript, If you want 

Quali ty Backed by Service” 
in your typing, stamp for terms and samples 
AU T LENNIGER, JR. 
4247 Boyd Avenue New York City 











’ 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 








Let Dr. Burton Start You RIGHT 
in Short-Story Writing 
The right training means everything in your prog- 
ress a8 an author. Dr. Burton is a nationally 
recognized authority on Short-Story writing. His 
course is concise, practical, every lesson fascinat- 
ing. Send today for booklet and our Profit- 
Sharing Plan. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 

399 Laird Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














RITERS OF BOOKS 


We produce large or small editions of books attractive- 
ly. Also, scenario copywriting service. Complete print- 
ing and publishing service for writers including sales 
assistance. Revising and editing by expert staff. Write for book 
and other printing prices. Send details. Ask for FREE COPY 
of our book ‘“‘Cashing in on Talent,” a useful book for writers. 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 12 Years. 336 So. Broadway. Los Angeles. Dept. 22 


FAME AND WEALTH 


SUCCESS, LOVE, POWER, WEALTH and HEALTH can be yours. 
DO YOU WANT THEM? Thousands using this method. Helps 
writers meet with success. Send stamp for complete information 
regarding this successful system. 


THE JOHNSON CO. 
5428 South Wells, Dept. W. D., 


—-TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST will bring 
to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 





Chicago 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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AN EVENING WITH MORLEY 
ROBERTS 


(Continued from page 49) 


mediately after meeting him. Allow a 
decent time to elapse, but don’t let him for- 
get you. And when you go to a publishing 
house, don’t ask for “The Editor.’ Ascer- 
tain his name before hand and ask for Mr. 
So and So.” 

He rose and I put one last question to 
him. “Do you think chances are as good 
today as when you started out?” 

“Better,” he came back promptly, “in- 
finitely better. I don’t believe there ever 
was a more favorable time for the young 
writer entering the field.” 

I went out with him and left him at his 
bungalow. I thought I had seen the last of 
him but when I went up later to the re- 
creation room I found him the centre of a 
crowd about the fire of blazing logs, swop- 
ping tales and capping one that some one 
else told with a better one drawn from his 
inexhaustible bag of personal experiences— 
of adventurous cowboy days in Texas, of 
railroading in the Rockies, of lumbering and 
mining camps in British Columbia, and of 
sheep shearing in Australia. 

He is now nearly seventy, this frail and 
emaciated but erect old man, who has never 
known robust health all his life. But he 
has lived fully and overcoming many ob- 
stacles, materialized his life for the enter- 
tainment of countless readers. To meet 
him was refreshing, inspiring, encouraging. 





GINS AND PITFALLS 
(Continued from page 18) 


cause, apparently, human beings, the raw 
material of comedy and tragedy, doesn’t live 
in Hominy and Painted Post. You have 
to go to Hungary and Tibet to find them. 
If you feel in your bones that you must 
depict high life in the “old country,” be 
sure you know something about it. Don’t 
call your dear old crusted, crusty baronet 
“Sir Jones.” Call him Sir John or Sir John 
Jones. And don’t give a job in your story 
to the Count of Yorkshire, whom I met in 
the pages of a script not long ago. They 
do have countesses in England, but they 
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don’t have counts, unless they import them 
from the Continent. And if you happen to 
write about the old days in Russia or Aus- 
tria, remember that a grand duke or an 
archduke was not inferior in rank to a 
prince in those countries, but was superior 
to all princes except the heirs to foreign 
thrones, such as the Prince of Wales and 
the Crown Prince of Germany, or a sover- 
eign prince like His Nibs of Monaco. 

But when you write about foreign coun- 
tries, foreign peoples and foreign modes of 
life, you walk in a maze of gins and pitfalls. 
Careful study and hawk-eyed vigilance are 
necessary to avoid a mess of horrible kinks 
and ludicrous blunders. I could give many 
strange and awful examples if I unlocked 
the door of my chamber of horrors. A 
gentleman living on the Mexican border, 
where all kinds of exciting things were 
happening at the moment, went to England 
for the melodrama of a photoplay he sent 
me. In the spirit, of course; for he never 
saw, England in the flesh. His gouty old 
[-arl fell off a horse, and the American hero 
obligingly called the doctor. Out of grati- 
tude for “saving his life,” as the author 
put it, the Earl left his earldom and title to 
the American by will when he died. Ap- 
parently the laws of primogeniture and en- 
tail are unknown or scorned down in Ari- 
zona. And the gifted gentleman who made 
the cardinal bully the Pope placed Bagdad 
on the shore of the Persian Gulf instead of 
the banks of the Tigris, and had the Shah 
of Persia’s court in that famous city, al- 
though Bagdad happens to be in Mesopo- 
tamia, and not in Persia. 

Let me point briefly to a few other pit- 
falls. Don’t let Lady Ermyntrude drop her 
eyes to the floor or cast them up to the 
ceiling. A nice girl should not be so care- 
less with valuable parts of her anatomy. 
She may need them again after the honey- 
moon to see the faults of her spouse. She 
won't want them before, of course, because 
love is blind. 

When you are writing a detective story 
in which mystery is the vital essence, don’t 
label your villain. If you do, you give 
away your surprise and suspense. But 
when you are writing a red-blooded hokum 
(Continued on page 56) 


hamm 


script invariably sells 
more readily than any 
other. The Hammond’s 


interchangeabletypeand 
, variable spacing permit 
typographical effects that make words 
vibrant and colorful. 
Write today for illustrated booklet 
THE NEW 


ond 


TYPEWRITER 
Hammond Typewriter Co., 76 Brook Ave., New York 









123 N. 10th St., 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an authors’ experienced typist. 
50c per 1600 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 


Olean, N. Y. 
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Prompt service. 


Expert Work — Reasonable Prices 


Manuscripts and poems typed and revised. 


ates. Envelope and c 


Expert 
ircular 


STRASBURG STENOGRAPHIC CO. 
Strasburg, III. 








the combination means 


publication. 


words, poetry 2 cents a line. 


RITERS ELITE SERVICE 


A, San Antonio, 


Are experienced writers, we are experienced typists; 
50c per thousand 


Tex. 





P. O. Box 207, Sta. 





right. 
able. 


11383 Paloma Ave., 


Burlingame, 


If you write short stories, books, scenarios, 
songs, poems, your manuscripts must look 
My typing is neat, accurate, depend- 
My rates are reasonable. 

IRVEMA FOLEY 


Manuscript Specialist 


Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
AUTHORS—Sell your manuscript by hav- 
ing it accurately typed in form required by 








copy. Can furnish 


5327 Cornell Ave., 
w. 





references. 


KATE S. PHILLIPS 


editors. Reasonable rates. Carbon copy. 
Write for terms and information. 
H. S. COLLIER 
Box 36, Gallatin, Tennessee 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Correctly Copied by Experienced Typist. 
10c per page, which includes one carbon 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of writers 
for short-story writers—he has been successful 
in telling others how, to do it just because he 
himself has been a_ successful short-story 
writer—just as his present articles on novel 
writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story, 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,"" by Henry Albert Phillips. 





‘Please check here: I am [J [not [J] a present 
subscriber to Weitsr’s Dicsst.) 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


words. Our needs are for clean stories of out- 
door life in the West, Western Canada and Mex- 
ico. Manuscripts are reported on within ten days 
and payment made on acceptance, at the rate of 
one cent to two and one-half cents a word.” 


Western Magazine, St. Paul, Minn., is not in 
the market for manuscripts at the present time. 


Art and Decoration, 45 West Forty-fifth St., 
New York. Editor, Mary Fanton Roberts. Is- 
sued monthly; 50c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We 
accept articles dealing with art, architecture, in- 
terior decorating and modern homes with all its 
fillings. Photographs are used. Manuscripts are 
reported on promptly and payment is made on 
publicatioh. Rate of payment is dependent on 
value of article to us.” 

The Modern Grocer, 215 Somerset St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, George R. Horton. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for articles dealing with successful methods of 
selling foods only. Manuscripts are reported on 
within two to three weeks and payment is made 
on publication, at the rate of one cent a word.” 

Art and Archaeology, 521 Eighteenth St., N: W., 
Washington, D. C. Editor, Arthur Stanley Riggs. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
are overstocked at present. Matter used is gen- 
erally ordered from scientists and critics of es- 
tablished reputation. We do not encourage 
unsolicited manuscripts. Poems are used very 
seldom—they must be of historic or archzological 
significance. Photographs are accepted. Manu- 
scripts are usually reported on within two weeks 
and payment is made by arrangement, according 
to the value of material submitted.” 


Dramatist, Easton, Pa. Editor, Luther B. An- 
thony. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use nothing but technical or struc- 
tural articles on the Science of Play Building. 
Poems and photographs are not needed. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within ten days and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance.” 


The Northern Light, Holt, Minn. Editor, B. C. 


Hagglund. “This magazine will appear for the 
first time on or about November 10. We would 
especially like to hear from poets in the great 
Northwest. but will welcome contributions from 
everywhere. Subscription carries with it the 
privilege of having imperfect verse criticized, 
but a poet need not be a subscriber to have his 
verse appear in the columns of The Northern 
Light. All manuscripts must be accompanied by 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope.” 

Woman's World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, Walter W. Manning. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We use poems occa- 
sionally, suitable for small-town publications; 
also photographs to illustrate articles. Manu- 
scripts are reported on promptly and payment is 
made on acceptance.” 
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British American, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. James C. McNally, Editor. Issued weekly; 
5c a copy; $2.00 a year. “This is the only British- 
American newspaper and is devoted to English- 
Speaking Union. It circulates in every state, in 
Canada and Great Britain and has done so for 
nearly forty .years. It welcomes crisp, logical 
and interesting articles on any subject of interest 
to its readers. At present we have no appro- 
priation for payment of contributions, but hope 
to remunerate our writers later on. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a few days.” 
Management, 4660 
i. Edwtor, J. €. 


Ravenswood Avenue, 

Aspley. Issued bi- 
20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are in 
the market for fact and experience stories, 
packed with liftable ideas and helpful accounts 
of proved methods used in advertising and mar- 
keting by manufacturers, insurance companies 
and large wholesalers. Not interested in retail 
stories. We would like to receive some person- 
ality stories, provided they have a strong theme 
and helpful slant on successful sales executives 
in charge of large sales organizations. News 
stories of new and successful advertising and 
sales campaigns are also desired. We use photo- 
graphs. Manuscripts are reported on immedi- 
ately and payment is made either on acceptance 
or publication, at the rate of one to three cents 
a word.” 


Sales 
Chicago, 
weekly ; 


Michigan St., 
David Knox Steenbergh, Editor. 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We can use articles 
pertaining to the flour and grain field. Writers 
should be certain to get our slant. We appeal 
to the retail flour and feed dealer and not to the 
manufacturer. We need articles of all lengths 
and also photographs. Manuscripts are reported 
on immediately and payment is made on publica- 
tion, at the rate of three-quarters to one cent a 
word.” 


8&6 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Feed Bag, 
Issued monthly ; 


Sex, 17 West Sixtieth St., New York City. Editor, 
Arthur H. Howland. Issued monthly; 25c a copy. 
“We are in need of articles on sex, fiction stories 
with an elevating love interest, poetry, problems 
dealing with marriage and the relationship of 
human beings. Man uscripts are reported on with- 
in a month and payment is made on publication, 
at the rate of one cent a word for manuscripts 
and twenty-five cents a line for poetry.” 
Warren St., New 
Comstock. Issued 


and Building, 23 


William P. 


Architecture 
York City. Editor, 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We _ use 
articles on architectural and building subjects 
only. Photographs are accepted occasionally.” 

The American Art Student and Commercial 
Artist, 248 W. Forty-ninth St., New York City. 
Editor, W. W. Hubbard. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We do not pay cash for ma- 
terial except when we order technical articles 
from professional artists. However, we frequent- 
ly use articles, short items and poems from young 
writers desirous of breaking into print in this 
magazine, which has the largest paid circulation 
of any art magazine in the world. We do not 

(Continued on page 58) 





Here is a bargain—a genuine L. C. Smith (the 
only ball- bearing ty writer made) at the Low- 
est Price Ever Offered and at small monthly 
ap . ayments. All the 

C Simin Bro 


‘3 


AFTER 10 DAY 
FREE TRIAL 


$26 improvements; 
hizhest quality 
rebuilt t;guaran- 


teed for 5S yrs. 
’ Send No Money 


Without delay or red tape. 
this typewriter for ald fortes TERE Hs he 
FREE Typewriting Course, Tools, Water- 
roof Cover if you a t now. Write now _— 
Bpecial Offer and free typewriter mani 
Smith Typewriter Sales Corp. 
40 -360E. Sees Ave. ~Chicage_) i 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Manuscript typing and plain typing. Neat, 
accurate, artistic work. Prompt service. 
Rates, 50c per thousand words. 
GENEVE STELPLUGH 
Arminto, Wyoming 











The MONTCLAIR EDITORIAL STUDIO 
offers able assistance to writers who desire 


criticism, editing, revision, typing or 


marketing of their manuscripts. 


850 Newport Street, Denver, Colo. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Exchange Bulletin with moneymaking hints, contests, 
and a market-place in which the advertisements of 
our patrons are entered free. MSS. purchased under 
co-operative plan 


MRS. MAY HANDLEY 


Box 1242, Oswego, Kansas 








QUALITY TYPING ” $.50M | 
On Hammermill Bond Paper 
Exchange Bulletin with money-making hints, contests, 
and a market-place in which the advertisements of 
our patrons are entered free. MSS. purchased under 
co-operative plan. 

HOUSTON CO-OPERATIVE SYNDICATE 
Vandalia, Mo. 


$.50M 











and Typing Authors’ 
Manuscripts for Publication. Typing 
Poems, Addressing Envelopes, Composing 
Advertising or Circular Letters. 
THE GAFFNEY COMPANY 
185 Biddle St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Copying, Revising 
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RENT A TYPEWRITER any maxc| 
| te You Pay Its Vatue In RENT, We Give | 
REE 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO, 
‘Suite 144. 339 Fifth Avenue .PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them. Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR CANADIAN, $2.85; 
FOREIGN, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


publishes interesting illus- 




















“The 36 Dramatic | 
Situations” 


Romance, humor, trag- 
edy, adventure, mystery 
—every phase of real 
and story life are cov- 
ered in this remarkable 
ms book by Georges Polti. 

Do you long to thrill your readers—including 
editors—with new and unexpected situations; to 
become a master of suspense, surprise, intrigue, 
etc.? “The 36 Dramatic Situations’ analyzes for 
you all possible situations. Written by the famous 
French author, it is a complete and reliable guide 
to situations to use, how and where. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this book’s help, you can grip your readers 
with tense, dramatic situations—make them fellow 
your story, play or scenario breathlessly, eagerly 
awaiting its development. Send for this wonderful 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances in- 
crease. Cloth-bound; $1.50, postpaid. 











WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E, 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


i 

1 

Gentlemen: Please send me “The 86 “<-> Situ- | 
ations,” for which I enclose $1.50 (M. , check or 

currency). 4 

reer ere cosceeveve ousscee “ 
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GINS AND PITFALLS 
(Continued from page 53) 
adventure story, label your villain so plainly 
that nobody can possibly mistake him. You 
see, the hero in a red-blooded hokum ad- 
venture story is usually pretty villainous, 
too, when you come right down to it; so 

it is well to distinguish. 

Don’t be afraid to let yourself go. Don’t 
fall into the pitfall of cowardice. Give free 
rein to your imagination and (within just 
limits that avoid plagarism) to your mem- 
ory. If you don’t, you will have a story 
with too much talk and too little wool— 
story of things happening to the hero and 

instead of things being done by 
And don’t be afraid of the good old 

They still eat it up. They have 
appetite for it. 


heroine 
them. 
hokum. 
an insatiable 
I received a very amateurish script from 


a clever boy in the West Indies the other 
day. As I glanced through it, I shook hands 


with all the dear old friends of my youth 
—those dear old friends I have met almost 
daily ever since my youth. There was the 
bucko mate with the gorilla-like arms, the 
ferocious Malay datu with his wavy kris, 
the lovely pirate queen, the heathen priest 
who stretches the hero on the stone of sac- 
rifice and gets a bullet in his heart as he 
lifts the sacrificial knife; the octopus with 
the writhing tentacles, which the hero slices 
like butter, and, finally, the United States 
Marine Corps, called to the pirate isle in 
the nick of time by the hero’s S. O. S. 
Did I tell my young friend in Jamaica 
that his stuff was unsalable? I did not. I 
wanted to get him started, so I rewrote the 
story, expanding it by putting in some old 
friends he had forgotten and some chunks 
of hokum which, perhaps, he had thought 
of, but balked at. It isn’t the greatest story 
in the world, by any means; but no apolo- 
gies are offered, for it’s the kind of stuff 


that sells. My Jamaican friend wants to 
see what an American check looks like, 
and as for moi qui parle—well, I’ve never 


been able to cure friend wife, the baby, 
and the dog of that dreadfully expensive 
habit of eating. 

Then, of course, there is the pitfall of 
the impossibly grim, the impossibly ghastly, 
the impossibly horrible—the pitfall of giv- 
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ing decent people, in your heroic effort to 
be dramatic, something from which they 
will recoil in disgust. An earnest Russian, 
who told me he learned his art “‘according 
to the great and supreme Russian literary 
standards,” did that. After the bomb ex- 
plosion in the prime minister’s cabinet, he 
had human eyes and other disjecta membra 
hanging on the chandelier and plastered on 
the ceiling, and he stressed the interesting 
point that it was practically impossible for 
the sweepers to sort out the remains of the 
prime minister from the dispersed cadaver 
of his assassin. When I pointed out to the 
Russian gentleman the undeniable fact that 
American editors are not tumbling over one 
another in their eagerness to buy this. kind 
of thing, he retorted that he would rather 
work in the woods than try to please such 
soulless Philistines, but, before going to 
the woods, he intended to send me a maga- 
zine story he was writing with the object 
of making Jesus Christ ridiculous in the 
eyes of the American people. That, I be- 
lieve, is a pitfall he will enjoy all by himselt 

Sometimes a novice writer comes back 
at me with blood in his eye, and says, “But 
Ben Ames This and Kathleen That and 
Edna T’Other do these very things you tell 


me I musn’t do, and they get away with 
them.” Lamentably true, no doubt. This 


little preachment of mine is intended pri- 
marily for the edification and benefit of 
; but the best authors fall into 


novice writers ; 
the gins and pitfalls, too. “Even Homer 


sometimes nods,” although Andrew Lang 
would have us believe he is “a poet all of 


gold.” With the exceptions of Theocritus 
and Sappho, I cannot think of any author 
whose work, so far as we have it, is perfect. 
But here’s the point: Ben Ames This and 
Kathleen That and Edna T’Other put their 
stuff over because it has-vital qualities of 
human interest and dramatic power which 
more than compensate for its shortcomings. 
It is unwise to copy a brilliant writer’s de- 
fects when you cannot copy his merits. If 
that gin grips you, you are doomed. 

It is hardly necessary to say that these 





pitfalls which I have tagged with the danger 
sign are only a few among many. Each one 
of them might well be made the subject of 
(Continued on page 60) 
















TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 


NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12. Chicago, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neat, Accurate, Prompt and 
Efficient Service 
JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 
a ac. 











Box 87, 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed neatly and accurately for publication, 
one carbon copy. Minor corrections, if de- 
sired. Typewriting of any kind solicited. 


Cc. BOKENKAMP 
456 W. 126th St., New York City 


YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


fypewriting of MSS. S0c per 1000 words. Poems 
'yrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, 2 Wash. 


WRITERS—AN INTRODUCTION 


You are in actual need of the ‘sincere, helpful service we offer: 
and to introduce that service we will type your manuscript, edit it. 
and give you a searching candid criticism for 60c per thousand 
words. Just a get acquainted offer; try us and you will stay 


with Ss 
aig DUDLEY-EVANS 
20 W. dricesstns! St., 














Chicago, Il. 








NEW WRITERS WANTED 
FREE Typing, Editing, Arranging, Selling. 

We guarantee et sell your manuscripts and take 15 per cent com- 
mission. We publish some ef the scripts and pay royalties after 
publication. Strictly for members. Send manuscripts and $5.00 for 
membership card to 

Dy ee S CLUB OF AMERICA INC. 
116 Rhode Island. A East Orange, N. J. 
ae: a Rafael Sabatini belongs) 








AUTHORS 
Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 
mill Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected, carbon copy, work 
guaranteed. 50c per 1000 words ; poems lc per line. 
FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 
RENA VAN CISE 


538 North Ave., rn Ohio 











AUTHORS 


send your manuscripts to a professional 
writer. Mss. neatly typed. 50c per 1009 
words, including one carbon copy, minor 
corrections, and partial criticism. 


625 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











H. M. WARD, 
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First Impression 


Is What Counts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 


now Offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to obtain suitable manusc ript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good qu: —that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 


5 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript, 


25 Manila Envelopes, 4144x9% inches, in which to 


mail manuscripts. 


25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches,, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 


2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 


We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid. so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 


—— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Ohio. 


Cincinnati, 


Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $ 


sets of manuscript envelopes, etc., at 


your price of $1.50 a set. 


paper, 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 
except with subscrip. 
icity, or both. Subjects 
items and poems 
drawing, cera- 
manuscripts 


pay for such 
tions or occasionally 
wl ‘ch interest us are 
deali ing with painting, 
mics and architecture, 
of an instructive nature.’ 


acceptance, 
publ 
articles, 
sculpture, 
particularly 


Journal, Warrenton, Mo, 
Editor, Frank H. Hollmann. Issued monthly; 
lic a copy; $1.00 a year. “We desire articles on 
pigeon and squab raising at all times. No pay. 
ment is made for contributions published. We 
decide on material at once.” 

Journeys Beautiful, 150 
York. Wirt W. Barnitz, Editor. “We prefer 
first person narratives of from 1,590 to 2,50 
words in length. While description is, of course, 
a necessary elemerit in any travel article, we do 
not want it over-done in the material 
especially prepared for this publication. We want 
more than anything human document; a 
manuscript which gives an insight into the man- 
ners and customs of the people through the 
human vein. An article is much more likely to 
be accepted if it is accompanied by good photo- 
graphs. We pay for manuscripts on acceptance.” 


American Pigeon 


Lafayette St., New 


case of 


else a 


Publishing  Caeiaiien: of Dayton, 
one-act and three-act plays 
and church production 
All manu- 


paid 


The Paine 
Ohio, wants clever 
suitable for high 
They prefer comedy or comedy-drama. 
scripts are reviewed promptly and cash is 
upon acceptance. 


schc ol 


The Independent Agent and Salesman, 22 East 
Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. W. E. Backus, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 25c a year. 
“We can use articles and some fiction, all clearly 
driving home some practical point in connection 
with direct-to-customer selling (by manufacturer 
or distributor through the agent). Length, 200 
to 3,500 words, with principal need in the longer 
lengths. Should be experience or on 
data from experience of others in this field. We 
use very few poems, inspirational to salesmen. 
Photographs are accepted occasionally. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within ten days and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at the rate of about 
one-half cent a word.” 

Game Stories, 22 East Twelfth a 
Ohio. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
“We are in the market for action- pack 
fiction of the outdoors; the stronger the tie wi 
wild game hunting or habits, the better. anal 
3,000 to 10,000 words, with one new serial a mouth 
of about 50,000 words. Also use some novelettes 
of around 15,000 words. Payment based on merit 
and check mailed before publication.” 


re 
3, 


based on 


Wild 
cinnati, 
a year. 


Ernst A. Dench, Ho-Ho-kus, New Jersey, will 
buy more glossy, unmounted photographs of 
striking store windows and interior displays than 
any allied group of retail trade papers. Between 
now and February, 1927, he will purchase sever 
hundred photographs of 1926 Hallowe’en, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas interior and window dis- 
plays devoted to the following lines of merchan- 
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Footwear, Silk Hosiery, Bakery Goods, 
Groceries, Fruits, Meats, Beauty 
Toiletries, Leather Goods, 
Furniture, House Furnish- 
ings, 3anks, Electrical Appliances, Candy, Gas 
Appliances, Gift Shops and Gift Departments, 
Juvenile Wear, Floral, Party Goods, Soda Foun- 
tains, Books, Sporting Goods, Hardware, Jewelry, 
and Community Shopping Movements. Prints 
should not be smaller than 5x7 or larger than 
8x10. Mr. Dench will be glad to do business with 
writers who have photographs such as mentioned 
above and he will also welcome hearing from 
those writers who operate their own cameras 
and turn out work of professional excellence. A 
will be paid for any film negative 


dise : 
Restaurants, 
Parlors, Stationery, 
Phonographs, Radios, 


fair rate 
accepted. 
Dealer, 401 Bienville 
Editors, Julius Weis 
John McClure. Issued bi-monthly ; 
$2.50 a year. “We use some short poems, but 
very few long ones; printed book reviews; short 
stories not over 4,000 words; articles both long 
and short on literature or of a literary nature. 
Photographs are also accepted. Manuscripts are 
reported on within three weeks.” 


St., New 
Friend and 
25c a copy; 


The Double 
Orleans, La. 





Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York. Managing Editor, Meta R. Pen- 
nock. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We pay for all original articles accepted on the 
basis of exclusive publication. Papers prepared 
for conventions or meetings are gladly printed 
simultaneously, to give the ideas wider circula- 
tion. Rejected articles will be returned if stamps 
are enclosed. Practical descriptions of new nurs- 
ing methods, devices used in homes and hospitals, 
or case reports noting therapy, new or old, are 
always acceptable. Illustrations are desired.” 

Ozark Life, Kingston, Ark. Editor, Otto Ernest 
Rayburn. Issued monthly; lic a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We want stories, poems and feature arti- 
cles that picture Ozarkian life. Articles on nature 
and wild life especially desired. Manuscripts are 
paid for in subscriptions only at present.” 


Artas Publishing Company, 2219 Ohio Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohiq. Richard A. Hug, President. 
“We are at present in need of stories of adven- 
heroism, fate and those dealing with similar 
subjects. We have no use for insipid love or 
gruesome crime stories, although we do occa- 
sionally purchase good, clean love stories that are 
above the average and not tales of ‘love at first 
sight.’ We are not opposed to stories with sad 
endings, provided the hero has accomplished his 
purpose before dying. Stories should run from 
600 to 5,000 words in length and should have good 
plots and plenty of action. All manuscripts we 
are unable to use will be returned promptly, pro- 
vided postage is enclosed. Our rates are rather 
low at present; one-quarter to one cent a word 
for all material accepted.” 

(Continued on page 62) 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
__ 423 West 120th St., New York City. 


CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 
For 25c our last monthly list. Whatever 
your business occupation, or hobby, you will 
find some contest in which you can compete. 


THOMAS & CO. 
East Haddam 








Connecticut 





ARE YOUR | HANDS TIED? 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line... if you knew how? 

My Service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 











THE INK-POT STUDIO 
Writers’ Critics 


Can you sell what you write? 
If not, let us help you. 


Stanford University Post Office 
Box 2132, Stanford, Cal. 








SEE THE DOCTOR! 
Our SPECIALIST will give PLOT ANALYSIS and 
detailed criticism at ONLY 75c per 1000 words. 
SEND STORY and FEE. FEE will be returned if 
your story wins our monthly prize. 
BUREAU OF LITERATURE 
Little Falls, Minn. 





STORIES WANTED 





An <author’s secretary will market_ your 
story on a 10% commission basis. Expert 
typing, 50c thousand words, carbon copy, 
markets and service free. Special rate for 
criticism, analysis. 

— KOMO, Box 1021, a Ill. 








are not selling those Scripts, 
let us do it for you. We also 
have courses in Short-Story 


IF Writing, Photoplay, News-Re- 


porting. BOOK AND PLOT CHART free. 
THE HARVARD COMPANY 
427 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


you 
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Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


— by syndicating your work. A 
wonderful field for the writer who 
understands it. The book below 
will tell you just how to go about it 
—how to make your efforts command 
the maximum in writing profits. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


eee ying magazine sec- 


tion and special 
HOW TO SYNDICATE 


columns of our — 
ern newspapers offer 

MANUSCRIPTS 

By FELIX J. KOCH 


an unlimited field to 
the ambitious writer. 
Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn a few hours’ 
work to exceptional 








he i profit. 
ia There is practically 
“aha no limit-to the choice 





of subjects—anything 
that interests people 
being readily ‘accept- 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work, this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 


This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subjcet 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 


If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 


r--CLIP THIS COUPON NOW---~ 
| WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
{ 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- 
I paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” for 
i which I enclose $1, 


Cloth-bound ; 188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


I } 
DE dials wean seaceceie recevebinwe tedasseenieenee a 
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(Continued from page 57) 


a special article. I should like to do that 


some day, but we who write are well aware 


that we would have to live to be as old as 
Methuselah in order to write the half of 
what we are going to write “some day.” 

Finally, don’t be afraid of the gins and 
pitfalls. That’s the worst pitfall of all. 
“Courage, mes camarades! le Diable est 
mort.” Before he passed out he scattered 
these nasty things along your path; but 
press bravely, blithely on! You must take 
the risks of travel if you want to get any- 
where. And even those laggard souls who 
never get past the gins and pitfalls find 
their reward. As Horace wittily pointed 
out in one of his man 
writes may be laughed at by the Philistines, 


satires, the 





but he “gains pleasure and_ reverences 
himself.” 
PRACTICAL STUDIES IN 


CREATIVE WRITING 
(Continued from page 26) 


try to get your man—or woman—under 
interesting circumstances. I invited 
to interview Joseph Hergesheimer several 
times but delayed doing so until I could 
see him in his Dower House in Westchester, 
Pennsylvania, where I spent a glorious day 
with him a couple of weeks ago. It was the 
setting calculated to arouse my enthusiasm 
and give me an unforgettable impression. 


was 


Of course I had travel material galore. 
But the garden variety of travel material is 
a burden on the market. Of the three-quar- 
ters of a million people who go abroad an- 
nually, an amazing percentage of them write 
“travel stuff” back home. They all think 
they have seen something different from all 
their fellows. The fact is that they have all 
seen the same old thing. Their opportunity 
lies in the possibility that they may not have 
seen it in the same old way and can give a 
forcible original impression of what they 
have seen. The idea being to get these old, 
familiar scenes in a new mood—of their 
own or yours—under some extraordinary 
circumstances that will endow them with 


new life. Make a mouldy tomb a human 
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interest story! There are worth-while 
things in your locality that can be made of 
vivid living interest to thousands of readers 
who have never heard of it. I shall try in 
a subsequent article to illustrate how this 
is done. 





PLAYS EVERY WRITER SHOULD 
READ 
(Continued from page 28) 

ramifications of the drama would be in- 
ordinately complex and bulky. The peer of 
the labors in this field is the opus edited by 
Alfred Bates. It is entitled The Drama— 
Its History, Literature and Influence on 
Civilisation, and contains twenty-two large 
volumes. 

A visit to any one of the larger libraries 
will speedily convince him who takes the 
trouble to do so, that the literature on the 
drama is enormous. Consult the card index 
of the New York Public Library or the 
Congressional in Washington and you will 
find listed not thousands, but tens of thou- 
sands of books. An idea of the vastness of 
the bibliography may be grasped by citing 
the fact that the classic work by Karl 
Mantzius, A History of Theatrical Art, in 
the English translation, contains six large 
volumes. 


In the second part of this article Mr. 
Brugin will discuss the choice products of the 
internationally famous dramatists and will 
give, in addition, detailed reading lists. 





T would be very convenient if the author 

of a novel would put the pronunciation 
of the more difficult names of the char- 
acters, in the order in which they occur, in 
the front of his book, in the same manner 
that the dramatis personae is put at the 
beginning of a play. This would make the 
reading of most novels much easier; since 
even when we are reading to ourselves we 
must pronounce the names in our minds.— 
Charles F. Felstead. 
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FREE CRITICISM 


Randal Julian Carnes 


Former magazine editor and short-story 
critic since i918, will read and criticise, 
FREE OF CHARGE, any short-story 
under 8,000 words, provided the author has 
never before submitted a manuscript to Mr. 
Carnes for criticism, and postage is enclosed 
for return. 

Randal Julian Carnes’ criticisms are 
famous the country over for their clearness, 
honesty, and instructive value. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Suite 306-308 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 














If you are tired of groping for words that 
accurately express your thoughts, write for 


Free a free copy of “How Dr. Johnson Would 


Marvel,” which shows how you can have instantly avail- 
able the exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 








WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 
(Endorsed by editors) 
offers collaboration with new writers on stories, pho- 
toplays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also Criticism 
and Sales Service. 
LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











FREE CRITICISM 
Our writers’ short course contains personal assign- 
ment work and FREE criticism. Entire course 
ONLY FIVE DOLLARS. Send one dollar for 
FIRST LESSON. 
BUREAU OF LITERATURE 
Little Falls, Minn. 








AMATEUR WRITERS 
An interesting message awaits you. 
Write for particulars. 
KERBER 


Suite 5, 1732 Coventry Road, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BOOKLETS PUBLISHED 


Fortunes being made by writers publishing their own 
works. We publish, copyright, and give sales assistance. 
Send description of yours. Write for booklet. 

JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
Suite 304, 81 E. Madison, Dept. W. R., 
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Do You Get Replies Like This? 
ive the well-known rejection slip time after time? Many people 
a. 7 ny but have difficulties in Cg their material. We make an intensive 
study of markets and market conditions. It is 


No sale—No charge. 
manuscri| 


pt. Our 
Complete line of Writer’s supplies. 


THE B-B SERVICE CO., 995 E. Rich St., Columbus, Ohio 


OUR BUSINESS TO SELL 
Small Reading Fee of $1.00 regardless of length of 
icate idea something new. Ask for our proposition. 


“‘The House of New Ideas’’ 













































THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 59) 

Sporting Goods Dealer, 217 N. Tenth St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Editor, J. G. Taylor Spink. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We-want 
ideas that will aid dealers in selling more sport- 
ing goods. They are more welcome if illustra- 
tions accompany them, Manuscripts are reported 
on at once and payment made on publication, at 
the rate of $5.00 per thousand words.” 
Monthly-The Bankers’ Service 
Bulletin, 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. <A, C. 
McPhail, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “We are only interested in methods 
and articles for bankers. Photographs are ac- 
cepted. Manuscripts are reported on promptly 
and payment made on publication, at the rate of 
one cent a word.” 


The Bankers’ 


Guide, 714 N. Hamline Ave. St. 
Paul, Minn., offers $25 in prizes for the best two 
answers to the question, “What is the best slogan 
now used, and Why?” The name of the con- 
cern and product using the chosen slogan must 
be stated: The letter explaining ‘Why’ is limited 
to 200 words. Contestants are not limited to the 
list of slogans published in the October Contest 
Guide and any slogan in English may be chosen. 
Clearness, neatness and consideration for the 
judges will count; no fancy-work, please. Entries— 
one only per person—received from November 1 
to not later than November 30. Address Slogan 
Editor. 


The Contest 


Dealer, 401 
Editors, Julius 
Issued bi-monthly ; 
“We use some short poems, but 
very few long ones; printed book reviews; short 
stories not over 4,000 words; articles both long 
and short on literature or of a literary nature. 
Photographs are also accepted. Manuscripts are 
reported on within three weeks.” 


Bienville St. New 
Weis Friend and 


2oc a copy; 


The Double 
Orleans, La. 
John McClure. 
$2.50 a year. 


The B-B Service Company, 995 East Rich St., 
Columbus, Ohio. “We consider stories of any 
kind and any length for our sales service. A 
small reading fee of $1.00 is charged—regardless 
of the length of the manuscript. No postage 
fees are to be advanced by the writer, and no 
fee of any kind (except the reading fee) is 
charged unless a sale is made. No typing or 
revising service offered those who submit manu- 
scripts. We never take a dollar of any writer’s 
money without giving that writer a full dollar’s 
worth of service. Our letter of instructions will 
be sent to any writer upon ——. It fully ex- 
plains our entire plan, how and what to submit, 
etc. Ask for it.’ 


The Houston Co-operative Syndicate, Vandalia, 
Mo., “is in the market for short poems of simple 
appeal; short stories of column length; special 
features of all kinds in series, and - countryside 
material. Our appeal is to country newspapers, 
and pay is-in royalties. under our. co- operative 
plan, unless cash is preferred. State preference.” 
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LITERARY TRADE SECRETS 
(Continued from page 31) 

The two tests for your observations are, 
let me recapitulate, first, that they contain 
human interest situations in which 
one is up against it in some way, and sec- 
ondly, which are novel, striking, unusual. 
The human interest will be easier to capture 
than the originality. But don’t despair. 
Capturing human interest is largely a matter 
of sympathy and technical skill; com- 


some 


prehending originality is chiefly a matter of 


realizing how other writers have “beaten 
you to it” in writing up your own best 
ideas! The lessons of detecting originality 
are never really learned until you begin to 
sell your work. This is where the gamble 
of authorship enters. You must persist in 
your experiments until you attain that 
greatest of all moments in pursuing any art 
—the first real success. 





WHAT DO THEY MEAN WHEN 
THEY SAY IT 


(Continued from page 34) 


termine something of the measure of the 
plagiarist’s guilt, a formula by which it was 
conceded that if a writer improved the thing 
plagiarized, he had not really committed 
an offense. And this is a standard that is 
pretty much accepted today, if not in the- 
ory, at least in practice. There is slight 
chance of redress in law in the case of such 
pilferings, for plagiarism is usually ex- 
tremely difficult to prove, while further 
there is the tendency in the public mind to 
overlook an offense in art if the borrower 
makes a genuine improvement upon the 
idea. The best safeguard against being 
plagiarized is to make one’s work so good 
that it will be difficult for anybody else to 
improve upon it—certainly no one has ever 
been accused of plagiarizing Shakespeare 
and Milton and Keats! 





CUB DAYS 


“Say, Jimmy,” said the new cub, “How 
d’yuh spell Schenectady ?” 

“T dunno,” replied Jimmy. “I never been 
any nearer there than T-r-o-y.” 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 36) 
who objected that he had found Shakes- 
peare only a mass of stale old quotations 
mistaken only in that the 
familiar passages are borrowed from, in- 
stead of by, the great playwright. 


A large part of Shakespeare’s imagery 
has passed bodily into the living language. 
Making it was an exercise of the creative 

> 


function; repetition of it is nothing of the 
sort. Every great age of poetry produces 
a vast bulk of important work that over- 
shadows the generations that follow. Many 
of us are still living in the shadow of the 
nineteenth century, still unconsciously in- 
fluenced by the poets of that important 
period, still revamping the diction and the 
imagery that belonged to that period. The 
poets of that time invented their diction 
and imagery to express the spirit and inter- 
pret the life of their own age. If we wish 
to create, and not merely to imitate, we 
must do the same thing for our own time 
and country; and if we fail to do this, we 
are merely shadow-posts, echoes of true 
poets. 

Always when I have made these state- 
ments to a group of students, objectors have 
arisen. Some of them are people with a 
love for poetry but without a spark of the 
creative impulse; others are people who 
feel within themselves an aptitude for 
philosophical thinking, and who believe that 
philosophy must be told in abstractions be- 
cause its underlying ideas are abstract. 

For them a little confronting of hard 
facts is usually salutary. Consider two 
versions of several ideas: 

Abstract. Life is short and ends in death. 

Concrete. We are such stuff as dreams 
are made of, and our little life is rounded 
with a sleep. 

Abstract. We cannot get 
reach of infinite love. 

Concrete. I know not where His islands 
lift their fronded palms in air; I only know 
I cannot drift beyond His love and care. 

Abstract. It was a dark'and stormy night. 

Concrete. The wind was a torrent of 
darkness amid the gusty trees. 

Abstract. She was beautiful and strange. 


beyond the 








Save a Dollar 


ON THIS MOST USEFUL OF 
ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES-- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big, 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according to the 
termination of each word. (Also useful in 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 





= ="! As in the ordinary 
dictionary, words fol- 
low each other in 
alphabetical order ac- 
cording to the letter 
they begin with, in 
this Rhyming Diction- 
ary they follow each 
other according to the 
letters they end with. 
All words, therefore, 
that end with a are 
| on }.| placed first in this 
Up, _ book 


ae 





WALKER’S 


RHYMING 
DICTIONARY 


instead of all 
words that begin with 
a as in the regular 
( dictionary. 
| To illustrate, let us 
vy] suppose that the writer 
of a poem or song has 
ended a line with the 
word extension. He 
wants a suitable rhyming word. He turns to his 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
ascension, descension, dimension, to pension, sus- 
pension, discussion, and many others. If the word 
be night, we have height, fight, might, plight, light, 
fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, kite, bite, etc. 








Cloth bound, 706 pages. 


1 Yr’s. Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writers’ Digest, $2.00 a 
year. By using the coupon now, you can secure 
both for only $8.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 
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DOLLAR-SAVING COUPON—CLIP NOW 
WRITERS’ DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send me Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary “a enter 
(or extend)  f subscription for Writers’ Digest an 
entire year, all for $8.50, postpaid. I enclose this 
amount. (M. O., currency or check acceptable.) 
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Concrete. She learned her hands in a 
fairy tale and her mouth on a vaientine. 

All of the above concrete examples are 
quotations from verse, though printed here 
as prose. An even better example may be 
had by giving the abstract equivalent of a 
short poem and then printing the concrete 
version. I choose one from Stephen 
Phillips that ought to convince even the 
philosophically-minded. 

Abstract. We wrong our love and those 
for whom we feel love by quarrelings and 
dissentions. Suppose we were deprived of 
the opportunity of forgiving and being for- 
given, how would we feel? 

Concrete: 

My dear love came to me, and said: 
“God gives me one -hour’s rest 


To spend with thee on earth again: 
How shall I spend it best?” 


“Why, as of old,’ I said; and so 
We quarreled, as of old: 

But, when I turned to make my peace, 
That one short hour was told. 

These examples ought to be convincing. 
It only remains, therefore, to see how var- 
ious poets have applied these principles in 
their work. That important study must 
wait for another article. 





WRITING FOR VERY SMALL 
CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 38) 


principle or not, however, we must be 
guided by the fact in the case, and leave 
slang out of our work. 

The same thing is true of ungrammatical 
language and contractions. The child in 
the story might say “ain’t” in actual life, 
but he should not use it in the story, just 
as he should not say “Where is you going?” 

Considerable ingenuity is sometimes 
necessary here, in order to make the child 
talk with correctness and yet seem natural. 
But it can be done, with carefully studying 
the construction. Stevenson did it in his 
immortal Child’s Garden of Verses, while 
Eugene Field always succeeded when he 
wished. 

Colloquialism also should be avoided, and 
attempts at refinement of dialect. We 
ourselves have spent the past summer in a 
region where “horse” became “haa’s,” used 
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by ‘children and adults alike, but there is 
almost no market where forms of this kind 
would be permitted—though for the “tee, 
age” the case would be different, with cer. 
tain reservations, concerning which in this 
series of articles we are not interested. 

These restrictions do not handicap the 
careful writer. They impose difficulties in 
dialogue at times, but one can always sur. 
mount these. And otherwise the entire 
genius of the English language is at hisff 
hand, for clothing his ideas in beauty and§ 
vividness. 














































A WISH 
By Z. W. NEwcomsB 


What I want now is an inventor who can 
produce some kind of sensitized plate tha 
will register thought waves. Something If 
can slip into my pillow at night and take out 
in the morning with all the marvelous ro- 
mances, exquisite poems and clever efi- 
grams that I spin at night clearly delineated 
upon it. 

The hands are slow and cumbersome 
vehicles for transmittting thought. The 
assembling of pen and paper, and that most 
exasperating eventuality—a dry pen. Or 
be it the typewriter—there is the putting in 
and adjusting of paper—not to mention 
carbons, or reversing a ribbon. 

Ideas, thoughts, words, come tumbling 
forth so much faster than one can get them 
down, they pile on top of each other, there 
is a traffic jam and one has to stop al- 
together and straighten them out. And by 
the time they are disentangled the delicate 
thread of thought is sometimes broken or 
blurred. Typing is too circumlocutious a 
method of getting thought into permanent, 
visible form. 

Surely the age that has developed the 
dictaphone and radio, that can photograph 
ectoplasm and that has perfected a little 
seismographic instrument that can not only 
detect lies, but can register their magnitude 
—-surely this age can do something to al- 
leviate the author from the drudgery of 
typing his stories. 








NN is so dumb she thinks the Century 
is a magazine that comes out every hun- 
dred years. 
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Sell YOUR Short Stories 


1° YOU want to write and sell short stories? Others do and so can 
you. If you are a keen observer of life around you, and have a 
knowledge of the technique of putting a short story together, you can 
write the stor les that the editors want. For every editor is looking for 
iters are seeking markets. 


new, well t trained writers as eagerly as new wri 
~ editor waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and 
> will suppl: ‘the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your 
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The “Ideal’’ Course in Short-Story Writing 
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